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NEW PILCHER ORGAN 
FOR HISTORIC CHURCH 


THREE-MANUAL WITH ECHO 


Trinity Episcopal at Columbia, S. C., 
Places Order—Chambers Will Be 
Built for Instrument—Echo 
Division in Tower. 


The rector and vestry of Trinity 
Episcopal Church at Columbia, S. C., 
have placed an order with Henry Pilch- 
er’s Sons, Inc., for an organ of three 
manuals, with an echo division. 

This historic church, built in the 
early part of the last century, with a 
modern parish-house and the church’s 
own burial ground, occupies an entire 
city block in a beautiful location op- 
posite the state capitol building and 
park. For the accommodation of the 
organ new chambers are to be built, 
one at each side of the chancel, and 
elevated. The echo organ will be placed 
in one of two towers at the front of the 
church. 

The rector of Trinity Church is the 
Rev. Henry D. Phillips, D. D., and 
Kenneth Baldwin is organist and choir- 
master. 

The stop specifications of the organ 
are as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Diapason, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 

First Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Second Diapason, 8 ft., 73 notes. 

Doppel Fiéte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Harmonic, 4 ft., 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 

Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 notes. 

Harmonic Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Rohr Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dolce Cornet, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 

Flautino, 2 ft., 61 notes. 

Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tremulant. 

Harp (from Choir). 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

English Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Harp, 49 bars. 

Chimes (from Echo). 

Tremulant. 

ECHO ORGAN. 

Cor da’ Nuit, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Viol Aetheria, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Vox Angelica, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Fern Fléte, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Chimes, 21 tubes. 

Tremulant. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 

Major Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Second Diapason, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Grand Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Soft Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Gross Flite (ext.), 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Flauto Dolce (ext.), 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Tuba Profunda (ext.), 16 ft., 12 pipes 

Chimes (from Echo). 


73 pipes. 





Middelschulte Symphony in Detroit. 

Dr. Wilhelm Middelschulte’s new 
Symphony on Themes by Bach was re- 
ceived with marked enthusiasm when 
played by the composer in Detroit June 
17 on the occasion of the commence- 
ment exercises of the Detroit Conserv- 
atory of Music at the Institute of Arts. 
Dr. Middelschulte played a program on 
the Casavant organ preceding the com- 
mencement address and received an 
enthusiastic ovation. Dr. Guenzburg, a 
noted pianist and teacher of Detroit, 
asked for and received permission to 
make a piano arrangement of the new 
work. The organ program of the eve- 
ning was made up as follows: Fugue 
in G minor on Old German Folksong, 

3ach; Concerto, No. 4, F major, Han- 
del; Bohemian Rhapsody, Smrz; Sym- 
phony in D minor on Themes of Bach, 
Middelschulte. 





Gathered at Hartford for Recital on Large Austin Organ | 
a 








THE GROUP PICTURE above in- 
cludes the recitalists who played the 
large Austin organ in Bushnell Me- 
morial Hall at Hartford, Conn., and 
officers of the Austin Organ Company, 
who were brought together on the occa- 
sion of the visit of the convention of 
the American yoy of Organists to 
Hartford on the last day of the Boston 
meeting in June. The photograph was 
taken just before the recital by Julian 
R. Williams. Reading from left to right 
those in the picture are: Mrs. Clarence 





Leslie P. Spelman 





LESLIE P. SPELMAN, M. A., 
Mus. B., A. A. G. O., has been ap- 
pointed head of the music oo 
of Meredith College, Raleigh, N. , to 
succeed Isaac Lucius Battin, at is 
studying abroad. Mr. Spelman _ will 
teach organ and advanced theory and 
will conduct the college choir and 
orchestra. 

Mr. Spelman has just returned from 
two years in Paris, where he was or- 
ganist and choir director of the Ameri- 
can Church. During his service the 
new million-dollar edifice was dedi- 
cated, including a three-manual Casa- 
vant organ. While in Paris he was a 
student of Joseph Bonnet in organ, 
Nadia Boulanger in theory and Alex- 
andre LeGuennent in conducting. Be- 


. Watters, John rag’ Camp, Clar- 
ence E. Watters, B. Austin, Julian 
R. Williams, John T y Parc Mrs. Jul- 
ian R. Williams and Howard A. 
Walker. 

Six hundred and forty-nine thousand 
persons have attended 461 events in 
Bushnell Memorial Hall since the build- 
ing was dedicated in January, 1930. 
From Jan. 13 of this year until the end 
of the season the record was 125,280, 
at cighty-four events. The attendance 
in 1931 was 277,000. 


sides playing at the American Church 
Mr: Spelman was guest organist on 
two occasions for the Christmas mid- 
night mass at the Chapel Gerson and 
he appeared as accompanist for several 
voice recitals. 


NEVIN TAKES COLLEGE POST 
Leaves Johnstown, Pa., Church After 
More Than Ten Years’ Service. 
Gordon Balch Nevin has been ap- 
pointed to a full professorship at West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pa., 
and as a consequence has resigned his 
position as organist and choirmaster of 
the First Lutheran Church of Johns- 
town, Pa., where he has been for more 
than ten years. Mr. Nevin is moving 
to New Wilmington to take up his new 
duties. He will be head of the organ 
department and will also teach ad- 
vanced theory and composition. Mr 
Nevin thus drops out of church work 
for the first time in twenty-five years. 
He is known to every organist through 

his compositions. 
Charles A. Lane in Alliance Hospital. 
Charles A. Lane, of Hillgreen, Lane 
& Co., the organ builders of Alliance, 
Ohio, is making slow progress toward 
recovery, according to latest reports 
from Alliance. Mr. Lane was taken ill 
in Washington. July 1 he was moved 
from the capital to a hospital in Al- 
liance. Mr. Lane is known as a literary 
man as well as an organ builder and 
is recognized among poets and scholars 
both in America and Europe for his 
achievements. 








To Play Music of Eight t Nations. 

3ruce Gordon Kingsley will play a 
program of music of eight nations on 
the Bovard Auditorium organ, at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
Tuesday, Aug. 2, when the university 
keeps open house for the Olympic par- 
ticipants. 


ROCHESTER IS READY 
FOR N. A. O. CONVENTION 


SESSIONS TO OPEN AUG. 29 


Canadian College of Organists Will 
Meet with American Body—Ex- 
cellent Papers to Supple- 


ment the Recitals. 
Rochester, N. Y., will welcome the 
members of the National Association 
of Organists and of the Canadian Col- 
lege of Organists, in addition to many 
others interested in the organ, on the 
occasion of the annual convention of 
the N. A. O., which will open on the 
evening of Aug. 29 and close with the 
banquet on the evening of Sept. 2. As 
Rochester is easily accessible. by train 
and automobile from all parts of the 
country, with direct through cars from 
Chicago and various western and cen- 
tral terminals and from New York and 
Boston, and as railroad rates this year 
are on a bargain basis, it is expected 
that there will be an excellent attend- 
ance, regardless of the times. 

Many organists remember the last 

\. O. convention in the same city, 
held nine years ago, and recall the fine 
setting for the meetings and recitals. 
The sam@ setting is offered this year. 
with the magnificent plant of the East- 
man School of Music at the disposal of 
the association. This equipment in- 
cludes two splendid organs—a Skinner 
in Kilbourn Hall and an Austin in the 
Eastman Theater. Recitals will be 
given on both instruments by the 
American and Canadian organists in- 
vited to play. The papers also will be 
of more than ordinary interest, the 
speakers including such men as Carl- 
ton Sprague Smith, director of music 
of the New York Public Library; Cap- 
tain Richard H. Ranger, whose pipe- 
less effects as accessories to the organ 
have aroused widespread interest; Dr. 
Charles N. Boyd of Pittsburgh, whose 
subject is “A Change for the Better’ 
Senator Emerson L. Richards, who 
will speak on the subject now promi- 
nently before the organ world—“Con- 
sole Standardization”; Mrs. William 
Arms Fisher of Boston and Duncan 
McKenzie, educational director of Carl 
Fischer, Inc. 

The list of recitalists was published 
in the July issue of The Diapason. The 
complete convention program is as 
follows: 


MONDAY, AUG. 29. 
m.—At Eastman School of Music. 
Registration in room 204. 

TUESDAY, AUG. 30. 

9:30 a. m.—At Eastman School of 
Music. Registration in room 204. 

10 a. m.—Address of welcome by Charles 
S. Owen, mayor of the city of Rochester. 
Response by Harold Vincent Milligan, 
president of the N. A. O., and Richard 
Tattersall, president of the C. C. O. 

10:45 a. m.—Business meeting of N. A. 
O. in room 204. Election of nominating 
and resolutions committees. Business 
meeting of C. C. O. in room 304. 

11:30 a. m.—In Kilbourn Hall. Recital by 
George William Volkel, Mus. B., 

G. O., member of the faculty of the . 
liard Foundation and Guilmant Organ 
School; organist Ninth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York City. Program: 
Sixth Symphony, Widor; Passacaglia and 
Fugue in C minor, Bach. 

2:30 p. m.—In Kilbourn Hall. Lectures 
by Arthur H. Egerton, director of the 
department of music, Wells College, Au- 
rora, N. Y., on “Impressions of Church 
Music in England, 1931,’ and by Dr. 
Herbert Sanders, F. R. C. O., Montreal, 

“Music and the Man.” 
Eastman Theater. 
Py. A. @. CO, 


8 p. 
Reception. 


Recital by 
New York 


p. m.—At St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, East avenue and Vick Park E. 
Recital by Marshall Bidwell, organist of 
Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Richard Tattersall, president Canadian 
College of Organists, Toronto. Mr. Bid- 
well will play: Fantasia and Fugue in G 
minor, Bach; “Ben Jonson’s Pleasure,” 
Milford; Scherzo (Symphony 2), Vierne; 
Prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun,” 
Debussy; “Electa ut Sol,”’ Dallier. Mr. 
Tattersall will play: Prelude and Fugue 
in G, Bach; Chorale Preludes, ‘“‘Wer nur 
den lieben Gott lasst walten” and 
“Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme,” 
Bach; Chorale Improvisation on the above 
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Chorale Preludes Karg-Elert; Prelude in 

D minor, Clerambault; Meditation, P. L. 

Hillemacher r: “Third Symphony, Vierne. 
WEDNESDAY, AUG. 31. 


10 a. n At E stman School of Music. 











Business meeting of C. C. O 

10:30—In Kilbourn Hall Lectures by 
Reginald L. McAll, president of the Hymn 
Society, New York City, on “Hymns,” 
and by R. H. Ranger. Newark, N. J., on 
“The Pir ss Organ 

2 p. m.—Outing to Ontario Beach Park. 

8:15—At Kilbourn Hall. Recital by Ruth 
Spindler, Garnett. Kan.. and E. Power 
Biggs, A. R. A. M., A. R. C. O., organist 


and choir director Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge. Mass Miss Spindler will play: 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Bach; 





“Carillon.” Sowerby; “Quasi Menuetto, 
Foc te: Toccata in B minor, Gigout: 
“Echo, Yon: “The Squirrel.”" Weaver: 
American Indian Fantasie, Skilton. Mr 
Biggs will play: Sonata in C_ minor, 
Reubke; Chorale Prelude, arranged from 
Cantata 147, Bach-Harvey Grace: Air and 
Variations, from Symphony in D major, 
Hiaydn-Best; Finale from Sixth Sym- 
phony, Vierne 
THURSDAY, SEPT. 1 
10:30 a. m.—At Kilbourn Hall. Papers 


with discussion, by Dr. Carleton Sprague 


Smith, chief of the music division, New 
York Public Library, on *horal Reper- 
toire.”” and Dr. Charles N. Boyd, director 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.. on “A Change for the Better 

3 op. m.—At the Eastman House, $06 
kkust avenue Musicale by Harold Glea- 
son, organist; Charles Nicholls, pianist, 
and the Hochstein Quartet (Harry Fried- 
man, violin; Leon Lenard. violin: Arthur 
Stillman, viola, and Louis Meltzer, ‘cello) 


Concerto in A minor 
Vivaldi-Nachez; Chorale Improvisation, 
“Now Thank We All Our God,” Karg- 
Elert; Solemn Prelude, Tertius Noble 
Sketch in D flat, Schumann; “Carillon de 
Westminster,’’ Vierne; Sonata in C major, 
Mozart; Theme and Variations, Douglas: 
“Elsa's Bridal Procession” (*‘Lohengrin’’) 


Sinfonia, Toselli; 





Wagner. 

$’ p. m.—At Christ Episcopal Church, 
Fast avenue, the Rev. Charles C. Wil 
liams Carver, S. T. M., rector. Festal 
vespers. Organ prelude, Pastorale in F 
major, Roger-Ducasse (Norman Peterson, 
organist St. Paul's sc pal Church) 
Processional Hymn, t ; Psalm 84 
Gregorian; Magnificat in E flat, John & 


West; cantata, ‘“‘The Shepherds and the 
Wise Men” (first performance), George 
Henry Day; organ postlude, “Rex 
Gloriae,”” Day 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 2 

10 a. m.—At Kilbourn Hall 
meeting of N. A. O. Reports and 
of officers. 

11:15 a. m.—Papers, with discussion, by 
Mrs. William Arms Fisher, founder 
president of the American Choral 
Festival Alliance, Boston, Mass.. on ‘Cr 
dition of Choral Musie in America,’ and 
by Duncan McKenzie, educational direc- 
tor, Carl Fischer, Inc., New York, or 
“Organ and Choir Musie from the Pub- 
lisher’'s Point of View.” 

2:15 p. m.—At Masonic Temple. Papers 
discussion, by Henry R. Austin of 
» Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston 
Mass., on “‘Audsley and the Organ,” and 
by Senator Emerson L. Richards, Atlantic 
City, N. J.. on “Console Standardization 

3 m.—Cathedral Hall. Recital by 
Bitgood, F. A. G. O., organi 


Business 
election 


and 
and 











and director of music, Westminster “a 
byterian Church, Bloomfield, N. J. Pro- 
gram: Allegro Moderato Serioso (First 
Sonata), Mendelssohn; Chorale Prelude. 
“In dulei jubilo,"". Bach; Prelude and 
Fugue in D major, Bach; “Rose Win- 
dow,’ Mulet; Prelude in F, Clerambault; 
“Grand Choeur Dialogue,’ Gigout. 

4:15 p. m.—In Masonic Auditorium 
Recital by Frederick C. Silvester of Tor- 
onto. Program: Introduction, Passacaglia 
and Fugue, Healey Willan; Intermezzo 
from the First Symphony, Widor; Pre- 
lude and Fugue in A major, Bach; ‘‘Ka- 
leidoscope,"’ Karg-Elert. 

7 p. m.—At the Sagamore Hotel roof 


garden. Bz oes i 


GOES TO DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Lawrence Clarke Apg Apgar Will Preside 
Over Large New Organ. 
Lawrence Clarke Apgar of Philadel- 
phia has been engaged as organist and 
carillonneur of Duke University, at 
Durham, N. C. He is a graduate of 


Yale University and studied for four 
years at the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Apgar played the large new 


Aeolian-Skinner organ at the chapel of 
Duke University June 6 in a recital 
marking the commencement of the uni- 


versity. His program included: Sonata 
No. 1, Mendelssohn; “The Earl of 
Salisbury” and “A Gigg,”’ William 


Byrd; Andante and Finale from Gothic 
Symphony, Widor; Berceuse and Spin- 
ning Song, Dupre; Toccata on “O Filii 
et Filiae,”’ Farnam. 

The specification of the organ was 
published in The Diapason Feb. 1 of 
this year. 


CHICAGO CHURCH BUYS 
AUSTIN INSTRUMENT 


THREE-MANUAL WITH ECHO 


Comprehensive Tonal Scheme for Or- 
gan Which Will Be Installed in 
St. Sabina’s Catholic Church 
by Hartford Firm. 





To the Austin Organ Company, rep- 
resented in Chicago by Calvin B. 
Brown, has been awarded the contract 
ior a three-man ial organ to be in- 
stalled in St. Sabina’s Catholic Church 
There will be an echo division of five 


sets of pipes and chimes, playable from 
the great manual, and the 
stops. indicates a comprehensive 
structure. The organ will be “straight, 
xcept for three derivations in the 
Sedat St. Sabina’s is a large a <e beaw- 
tiful new church Seventy-eighth 
place, south of Englewood 
“he stop list is as follows: 
GREA ORGAN 
Double Open eda. 16 ft. 
First Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 
Second Open Diapason, § ft 
Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Concert Flute, § ft., 73 pipes 
Duleciana, § ft.. 73 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft.. 73 pipes 
Flute Harmonique, 4 ft., 
Tuba Mirabilis, § ft., 73 
ECHO ORGAN (Played 
Ma 
Chimney Flute, 
Viole Aetheria, 3 pipes 
Vox Angelica, > 61 ‘pipes 
Fern Fléte, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cor Anglais, § ft., 73 pipes 
Chimes, 25 tubular bells 
Tremulant. 
SWE 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 
Open Diapason 
Stopped Flute, § 
Salicional, § ft., 
Voix Celeste, 
Flute, 4 ft., 
Violina, 4 f 


scheme of 
l 


tona 








on 


pipes 


pipes 








Gross 


73 pipes 





from Great 





LL ORGAN 










, 61 pipes 


61 pipes 
Cornopean, § ft.. 73 pipes 




















Oboe, 8 ft:, 7 pipes. 
Vox Humana (separate chest and trem- 
ulant), 8 ft., 61 pipes 
Tremulant (electric type) 
CHOIR ORGAN 
Open Diapason, § ft., pipes 
a § ft., 
emshorn, 8 f 
Unda Maris, § s 
Melodia, § ft.. 
Flute d'Amour, ipes 
Harmonic Piccolo, 2 ft., ipes 
French Horn, § 7 s 
Clarinet, § ft., 
Chimes (Echo) 
Tremulant electri type) 
Double Ope nm t 2 pipes 
Metal Open. Diapason (Gr 16 f 
32 notes 
sourdon, ) 
Dolee Bourdor t 8 ft 12 pipes 
0) notes 
Flute, 8 ft 1 20 notes 
Octave, § ft., 20 notes 
Trombone (G Tuba extended and 
enclosed), 16 ft., 12 pipes, 20 notes. 
FOR “FIRST “TIME” ‘PROGRAM 


R. Deane Shure to to Give Unique Recital 
of American oo 

R. Deane Shure, Washington organ- 

ist and champion of original American 


organ compositions, has announced a 
unique organ recital for the fall in 
which he will play “first-time” com- 
positions of American writers for the 
organ. He has written to these com- 
posers, asking each one to contribute 
a number for the occasion, and the re- 
sponse has been 100 per cent, with 
much enthusiasm expressed for the 


So much good 
these men 


idea by each composer. 
music is being written by 
that Mr. Shure proposes to have the 
national capital hear examples of 
their gifted art. Should organists in 
other cities carry forward similar drives 
for native works and help acquaint the 
public with music written in this coun- 
certainly much encouragement an d 
would be given to American 


i 
stimulus 
writers. 


Contributors to the program are 
Harvey B. Gaul, William Lester, Jo- 
seph Clokey, Gordon Balch Nevin, Ro- 


land Diggle, Leo Sowerby, Harry B. 


Jepson and Powell Weaver. A _pro- 
gram made up of “first-time” composi- 
tions by this array of talent should 


prove to be of unusual interest to the 
organ fraternity and is looked forward 
to with intense interest. 





Palmer Christian 





PALMER CHRISTIAN. who not 
only gives recitals the country over 
during the year, but is head of the 


organ department at the University of 
Michigan, and presides over the large 
Skinner organ there, is having a busy 
summer while many others are resting. 
His class of eight weeks is of a size 
quite out of line with the reports of 
depression and _ business’ stagnation 
which come from nearly all parts of 
the world. Among those who are under 
his instruction during these vacation 
months are several men_ nationally 
prominent as organists and teachers. 


RECITALS IN CARNEGIE HALL 





Daily Programs on Kilgen Orgen in 
New York Musical Center. 

Preservation of Carnegie Hall in 
New York City as a center of music 
and art and its availability to the pub- 
lic are assured, according to Robert E. 
Simon, president of the Carnegie Hall 
Corporation, who announced July 21 
that a series of free organ recitals was 
to be given daily during the noon hour, 
beginning Monday. The object ot 
the recitals, which are to be given from 
12 30 to 1 o'clock. with the exception 
ot Saturday and Sunday, is to afford a 
period of rest and m ental relaxation in 
the atmosphere of the main auditorium, 
it was explained. 


At the first recital, July 25, the Rev 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor of 
the Riverside Church, delivered a dedi- 
catory address, after introductory re- 
marks by Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation. 
The musical program, by Alexander D. 
Richardson, organist and composer, 
followed. All of the program will be 
broadcast daily by radio station WOR. 

The which is a large four- 
manual, Kilgen & Son, 
was dedicated in 1929, 


on 


organ, 

built by George 

November, 

DENVER RECITALS ‘DROPPED 

Audiences Found Too Small at Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 

Noonday organ recitals on the large 
Wurlitzer organ at the Denver munici- 
pal auditorium have been discontinued 
because of lack of interest, Commis- 
sioner of Supplies Allen S. Fogg an- 
1ounced late in June 

“Last summer the average attendance 
at these concerts was only ten or 
twelve,” Mr. Fogg said. “The largest 
attendance was only thirty-five. It 
costs the city $75 to open the doors of 
the auditorium for one of these con- 
certs. The attendance does not justify 
the expense, so the concerts will not 
be held this summer.” 

Clarence Reynolds, municipal organ- 
ist for a number of years, was dropped 
from the city payroll July 1. In mak- 
ing this announcement Mayor Begole 
said Mr. Reynolds is being given an 
“indet inite leave of absence without 
pay. Discontinuance of the usual 
summer recitals was given as the rea- 
son for this action. 
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IN THIS MONTH’S ISSUE 








Program of annual convention 
of National Association of Organ- 
ists, to be held late in August and 
early in September, at Rochester, 
N.Y., in conjunction with Canadian 
College of Organists, promises 
splendid recitals and discussions. 

Latest photographs of 
immense Atlantic City 
Hall organ show the new seven-man- 
ual console, 

Hope 
ist and composer, 
and member of the Yale faculty, 
outlines a standardised console in 
which he incorporates what he con- 
siders best features of various sys- 
tems. 

Letter written in 1897 by Sir John 
Stainer to a Minneapolis organist 
presents interesting story of his life 
by the noted English composer and 
organist, 

University of Chicago offers Chi- 
cago people and visitors excellent 
daily recitals at the large Skinner 
organ in Rockefeller Chapel 

Second installment of interesting 
article by Seth Bingham on his visits 
to noted organs in Switzerland 
published. 

| Dr Harold VW. 
from month to month z 
Diapason his valued 
church music and new anthems, ts 
taking a vacation this issue. This 
is his first such vacation in at least 
ten years. His contributions will be 
resumed next month. ] 


console 


of 


Convention 


Leroy Baumgartner, organ- 
organ designer 


Thompson, who 
vrites for The 
articles on 





FOR SCHOOL IN MILWAUKEE 
Wangerin Company Awarded Contract 
for Organ—Other Orders. 

To the Wangerin Organ Company 
of Milwaukee has been awarded the 
contract to build a two-manual organ 
for the Boys’ Technical High School 
of that city. The same concern is build- 
ing a large two-manual of twenty-five 
sets of pipes for St. John’s Lutheran 
Church at Watertown, Wis., and a two- 
manual for the Enger Mortuary Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, in what is said 
to be the most beautiful funeral home 
in that city. This instrument is to be 
installed in September. Another two- 
manual is being installed in the newly- 
rebuilt funeral home of the Algoe- 
Gundry Company at Flint, Mich. Other 





recent installations by the Wangerin 
Company include: 

St. Paul's Lutheran Church, Iron- 
wood, Mich. 

Wesley M. E. Church, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. 


Milwaukee. 
Ap- 


Ritter Funeral Home, 

First English Lutheran Church, 
pleton, Wis. 

Immanuel 
Hales Corners, 


Evangelical Church, 
Wis. 


Sayville Midsummer Music Service. 


The midsummer special musical 
service at St. Ann’s Church, Sayville, 
L. I, takes ge on Sunday, July al; 


at 11 a. m. Ann’s choir, under the 
direction of heidlomae Hall, organist 
and conductor, will give the first pres- 
entation in Suffolk county of J. S. Mat- 
thew’s “The Way, the Truth and the 
Life.” St. Ann’s choir is augmented for 
the summer by several guest choristers 
from the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, and St. Alban’s Church, 
Washington, D. C. This is the fourth of 
a series of monthly musical services 
which St. Ann’s choir is giving in the 
cause of “better ecclesiastical music for 
Long Island.” The next service will 
be given in August at a date to be an- 
nounced later. 
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THIS PICTURE SHOWS Senator 
Emerson L. Richards playing with his 
child, the great convention hall organ 
in Atlantic City. It also presents evi- 
dence that one man can handle a seven- 


DEATH OF ERNEST D. MOORE 


Treasurer of Moore ¢ & Fisher Manu- 
facturing Company—lIvory Trader. 
Ernest D. Moore, treasurer of the 

Moore & Fisher Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Deep River, Conn., manufactur- 
ers of piano and organ ‘supplies, and 
widely known as an ivory trader and 
author, died at his home in Chester, 
Conn., June 5 after a heart attack. 

Mr. Moore was born in Boston Jan 
18, 1884, and was a descendant of sev- 
eral generations of ivory traders. He 


went to Africa in 1908 to carry on the 
family tradition as ap? gg of 
Arnold Cheney & Co., of New York 
He helped to entertain Theodore 
Roosevelt at Mombasa when the for- 
mer President visited there on his 
African hunting trip and sent back the 
first photographs of Colonel Roosevelt 
from Africa, showing him riding on the 
pilot of a train. Mr. Moore also was 
stationed at Zanzibar and for a time at 


Aden. The story of his contacts and 
of the history of ivory gathering was 
told in “Ivory: Scourge of Africa,” 


published last year by Harper & Broth- 
He wrote of himself that he had 
his time as 


ers. 
handled as much ivory in 
any man living. 

In 1912 Mr. Moore returned to the 
United States to become secretary of 
Pratt, Read & Co., of Deep River, 
Conn. Later he became vice-president 
of the company. Several years ago he 
resigned from that company to organ- 
ize the Moore & Fisher Manufacturing 
Company. 

Soon after his return to the United 
States Mr. Moore married Miss Elsie 
Warner of Chester. He is survived by 
his widow and five children, and by two 
brothers. 


Visitors at Office of The Diapason. 

Summer visitors from out-of-town 
points at the offices of The Diapason 
in the last few weeks have included the 
following: 

James H. Rogers, Cleveland. 

Paul B. Pilcher, Louisville, Ky. 


Palmer Christian, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Frank W. Asper, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Wilfred G. Layton, Flint, Mich. 

Leslie P. Spelman. 

Homer P. Whitford, Hanover, N. H. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Houghton, 


Dean H. Craft, 

Sterling C. Marshall, 
Mich. 

J. Victor Bergquist, Minneapolis. 

Russell T. Evans, New York City. 

John F. Delosh, Corona, L. I., N. Y. 

Marvin Korinke, Charles City, Iowa. 
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manual console. The center 
shows the console as it stands. The 
organ has not yet been completed, but 
is near enough completion so that it 
has been in use for some time. The 


picture 


| Ernest D. Moore 








SEATTLE SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


BY JOHN McDONALD LYON. 

Seattle, Wash., July 20.—Opening 
the national convention of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew, being held in this 
city, the St. Cecelia Choir of Christ 
Church, under the direction of Walter 
Whittlesey, presented an elaborate pro- 
gram of ritual music July 10. The ordi- 


nary was sung to Carnavelli’s “Missa 
Rosa Mystica” (arranged to the Eng- 
lish Liturgy by Mr. Whittlesey). As 
an offertory the choir sang Arkadelt’s 


“Ave Maria.” 


Ronald Hooper, organist and choir- 
master of the Ballard First Lutheran 
Church, put his choir on the Mercer 
Island ferry on the evening of July 10 
and took them over to sing in a con- 
cert at Frederick Zimmerman’s open- 
air theater, “Among the Firs.” Mr. 
Zimmerman, tenor, sang several op- 
eratic arias and Mr. Hooper played a 
group of piano numbers by Schumann 
and Albeniz. Several groups of choral 
numbers rounded off the program. 


John McDonald Lyon, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Clement’s Church, 
played the following program for the 
Sisters of Providence at St. Vincent’s 
Home July 19: Prelude to “Salve 
Regina,” Bonnet; Prelude and Fugue 
in E minor, Bach; Chorale Prelude, “O 
Man, Bemoan Thy Fearful Sin,” Bach; 
Cantabile, Franck; Adagio and Toccata 
(Symphony 5), Widor; “L’Orgue 
Mystique” (Suite 48), Tournemire: 
Prelude on the Gregorian Song, “Pange 


instrument, designed by the Atlantic 
City political leader and organ patron, 
is one to which the much misused ad- 
jective “unique” applies aptly, for both 
its size and design are unusual and it 


Lingua,” Boely; Andantino, Vierne; 
“Cortege et Litanie,’”” Dupre. The organ 
at St. Vincent's is a Reuter. 


It appears as if the city were becom- 


ing boy choir conscious. For years 
there has been a large choir of boys 
at St. James’ Cathedral and now there 
are boy choirs at St. Clement’s and 
Christ Church and an auxiliary choir 
of boys at the Woodland Park Pres 
byterian. The latest news is that Trin- 


ity Church is contemplating switching 


to boys and men. 
Harold Heeremans has been active 
this summer, playing recitals in co- 


operation with the department of music 
appreciation at the University of Wash- 


ington for the students at the summer 
school. Early in July he played a re 
cital of Bach, utilizing preludes and 
fugues and chorale preludes. July 27 
he is playing a unique recital, to con 
sist of the Sonata on the Ninety-fourth 
Psalm, Reubke, and the complete 
“Seven Pastels from the Lake of Con- 
stance” by Karg-Elert 

I have examined two new two- 
manual organs in the last week. Both 


have harps and neither has a reed of 
any kind. I wish someone would tell 
me why. 


Dr. F. S. Palmer, organist and choir- 


master of St. James’ Cathedral, gave 
a lecture on Gregorian chant at the 
University of Washington July 15. Dr 


Palmer has a magnificent collection of 


discs by the brothers at St. Pierre 
Monastery, Solesmes. He took out the 
discs and a number of copies of the 
“Liber Usualis” and delivered a lec- 


ture so well illustrated and so interest- 
ing to the students that the class, at 
the conclusion of the lecture, requested 
that they be allowed to form them- 
selves into a choir on the spot and try 


over some of the chants. 


Convention Hall Ons gan, ‘Se nator tie heeds at Ke yboard | 





has attracted worldwide attention. The 
complete specification of the instrument 
was published in The Diapason in June, 
1929. It is the aim to make this organ 
the largest in the world. 


Henry Hall Duncklee 





THE HOST OF FRIENDS oi 
Henry Hall Duncklee will be pleased 
to know that after a month in the hos- 
pital, where he underwent a major op- 
eration, he is making satisfactory prog- 
ress toward full restoration to health. 

Mr. Duncklee lives at East Orange, 
N. J. He is chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Organists. On Oct. 5, 1930, Mr. 
Duncklee completed thirty years of un- 
interrupted service as organist and di- 
rector at the West End Collegiate 
Church of New York City. 





Walter Blodgett 
Epworth-Euclid 
Church 


Cleveland Ohio 





ARCHER LAMBUTH 


OrGANIST CENTRAL CHURCH 
Orcuestra Hatt, Cuicaco 








C. M. TOPLIFF, Organ Builder 
41 Strong St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Let us modernize the old church organ 

We do all kinds of work up to a com- 

plete new organ. Chimes and harps 
furnished. 

Kinetic fan blower furnished and installed 








Horace M. Hollister 
M. S. M. 
Acting Organist-Director of Music 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
New York City 
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Ciiicave Us sonny 
Offers Organ Music 
of Highest Quality 





By FRED H. GRISWOLD 


Many Chicagoans and visitors to the 
city are taking advantage of the op- 
portunity offered them, nearly every 
day, of hearing recitals by high-class 
organists in ideal surroundings, free of 
charge. These recitals are under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago 
and are given in the Rockefeller Chapel, 
a rarely beautiful structure at Wood- 
lawn avenue and Fifty-ninth street. 
The location is favorable, as the chapel 
fronts on the Midway and, with its 
massive belfry, dominates the numer- 
ous buildings of the university group, 
all of which harmonize architecturally. 
Although called a chapel, the building 
seats about 2,000 and is cathedral-like 
in its proportions. An unusually large 
carillon is being installed in the belfry. 

The organ, a splendid instrument by 
Skinner, has been fully described in 
The Diapason. In line with the custom 
adopted in many European cathedrals, 
there are two organs 225 feet apart. 
The main organ is in the chancel and 
the smaller instrument in the choir loft 
at the opposite end of the building. 
Each organ has a console and either 
organ can be played from the console 
of the main organ. The organist at 
the chancel console thus has an un- 
usually well-equipped echo organ at 
his disposal. 

Arrangements for the recitals are in 
the capable hands of Mack Evans, di- 
rector of music at the chapel, who has 
—- unusual success in this work. 
Mr. Evans sees to it that the standards 
maintained are high without being 
severe. The once rather common policy 
of having an organ program partly 

“popular” and partly made up of good 
music is not followed at these recitals, 
as it evidently is not considered neces- 
sary to “play down” to the audience at 
a noted educational institution. Now- 
adays if anyone prefers the lighter 
things in music he need only to turn 
on his radio. One feels tempted to add 
that the old type of program, divided 
between two types of music, did not 
achieve a striking success, for it did 
not really satisfy either those who 
wanted light music or those who 
wished something better. Each type 
of listener was bored by the conces- 
sions made to the other group. The 
size of the audiences that listen to these 
recitals is evidence that the knowledge 
that a program will be made up of 
worthwhile compositions will assure a 
steady attendance. 

During the university’s summer quar- 
ter there is an organ recital every eve- 
ning at 7 o'clock, except Saturday. 
Wednesday evening is devoted to a 
short vesper service, with choral and 
organ numbers. During the fall, winter 
and spring quarters the Sunday recital 
takes place at 4:30 p. m. The recitals 
last half an hour. There is also a re- 
cital before the Sunday morning serv- 
ice and during the summer there is one 
every Friday noon. 

At the present writing the Sunday 
recitals are played by Edward Eigen- 
schenk and the weekday programs by 
Porter Heaps. Numerous other or- 
ganists have officiated at these recitals. 
Among them have been Lynnwood 
Farnam, who played the dedicatory 
program; Dr. Wilhelm Middelschulte, 
Robert Birch, Philip McDermott, Frank 
W. Asper, Harold Cobb, Arthur Pois- 
ter and Paul Esterly. The chancel 
organists are Philip McDermott and 
Frederick Masriott._ 


ell of Grace Church, New York. 


As indications of what is being done, 
here are a few programs: 

At the recital June 26 Mr. Eigen- 
schenk played: Largo, Handel; Scherzo, 


Vierne; Reverie, Dickinson; “Shades 
of Autumn,” Johnson; “Canyon Walls,” 
Clokey; ‘ ‘Song of the Basket Weaver,’ 
Russell; ‘Grand Choeur Dialogue,” 
Gigout. At his recital July 17 Mr. 


Eigenschenk played: “Sunrise,” Jacob; 
Andante Cantabile from Fifth Sym- 
phony, Widor; Scherzetto, Vierne; 
“Pantomime,” de Falla; “Carillon de 
Westminster,” Vierne. 

From July 18 to 22 Mr. 
played: 

Monday—Prelude and Fugue in C 
major, Bach; “Rhosymedre,” Vaughan 
Williams; “Indian Wail,” Dvorak; 
“Fireside Fancies,’’ Clokey. 

Tuesday—Chorale, Scherzetto, Ara- 
besque and “Carillon,” Vierne; “Love 
Death,” from “Tristan and Isolde,” 
Wagner; “Echo,” Yon; “Thou Art the 
Rock,” Mulet. 

Thursday—Sonata 3 (Preludio and 
Adagio), Guilmant; Scherzino, Ferra- 
ta; Second Impromptu, Coleridge-Tay- 
lor; “Song of the Basket Weaver,” 
Russell; Minuet from “Orpheus,” 
Gluck; Introduction to Act 3, ‘“Lohen- 
grin,’ Wagner. 

Friday—Concerto in A minor, Bach; 
“O World, I e’en Must Leave Thee,” 


Heaps 


Brahms; Idylle, Quef; Reverie, Dick- 
inson; First Impromptu, Coleridge- 
Taylor. 

A decided novelty was _ offered 


Wednesday evening, June 20, when the 
young women of the Orchesis Society, 
under the direction of Miss Marian 
Van Tuyl of the physical education de- 
partment, gave a rhythmic interpreta- 
tion of Bach’s setting of the chorale 
“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring,” with 
organ and soprano choir. The univer- 
sity choir also sang the sixth movement 
of Brahms’ Requiem. One of the re- 
cent Wednesday evenings was devoted 
to music of the Russian Church and 
another program was made up from 
music of the Anglican Church. 

It is impossible here to make more 
than a passing mention of the excellent 
work done by the university choir in 
a cappella music. Numerous visiting 
organizations have also been heard, 
among them the Smallman Choir of 
Los Angeles, the Chicago A Cappella 
Choir, the Chicago Bach Chorus, the 
Chicago Bach Singers, the Metropoli- 
tan Church Choir, the Olivet Baptist 
Choir, the Swift & Co. Male Chorus. 
the Welsh Male Choir and the Lind- 
blom A Cappella Choir. 


DEDICATION AT MERIDEN, N. H. 


Mary Duncan Presides at Estey Given 
to Church as Memorial. 

Miss Mary Duncan presided at the 
Estey organ in the Congregational 
Church of Meriden, N. H., July 3 when 
the instrument was dedicated, and 
played a program which brought out 
the effects of the organ in a manner 
which aroused enthusiasm. 

The instrument, a two-manual of 
thirteen sets of pipes, is the gift of 
Morris G. Penniman in memory of his 
wife. It is equipped with a self-player. 
Miss Duncan’s program included the 
following selections: Prelude on Welsh 
Hymn-tune “Rhosymedre,” Vaughan 
Williams; Chorale Preludes, “A Rose 
Breaks into Bloom,” Brahms; “Sleep- 
ers, Awake!” Bach, and “O World, I 
e’en Must Leave Thee,” Brahms; Prel- 
ude and Fugue in A minor, Bach; Can- 
tabile in B, Franck; “The Little Shep- 
herd,” Debussy-Choisnel; Allegro 
Vivace from First Symphony, Vierne; 
“Carillon,” Vierne. 

Miss Duncan recently won her mas- 
ter of arts degree at Vassar after 
studying under Professor E. Harold 
Geer. She has studied the organ also 
with Libert in Paris and Ernest Mitch- 
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SWIFT PRIZE TO PRUTTING 


Hartford Organist Captures Chicago 
Award for Composition. 

R. H. Prutting of Hartford, Conn., 
an organist of that city, has been 
awarded the $100 prize in the twelfth 
annual competition in music composi- 
tion offered by the Swift & Company 
Male Chorus. Mr. Prutting’s composi- 
tion is a musical setting for “Reveille,” 
a poem by Michael O’Connor. It will 
be presented for the first time at the 
annual concert of the chorus in Chi- 
cago next winter. First honorable men- 
tion goes to Alexius Baas of Madison, 
Wis., and second to Dudley Peele of 
Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Prutting is a native of Hartford 
and has been active in its musical af- 
fairs for a number of years. He studied 
under Horatio Parker and David Stan- 
ley Smith at Yale. At present he is 
minister of music at the Central Bap- 
tist Church, where he has a choir of 
sixty voices and an orchestra of thirty- 
five pieces, an organization of sym- 
phonic dimensions and character. From 
1911 to 1921 Mr. Prutting was conduc- 
tor of the Hartford Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. He is also organist and musi- 
cal director of the Masonic Temple and 
grand organist of both the grand lodge 
and the grand chapter R. A. M. of 
Connecticut. Another of his activities 
is as instructor of musical theory and 
chapel organist of the Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation. 

Mr. Prutting has won several prizes 
for his compositions. In 1902 he cap- 
tured the Ladies’ Home Journ prize 








and in 1911 the Steinert prize at Yale. 
In 1914 he won the Sinfonia prize for 
a setting of Drake’s ‘American Flag.” 


Baltimore Chapter, N. A. O. 


A garden party held June 29 at the 
home of our president, Katharine E. 
Lucke, closed the activities of the Balti- 
more N. A. O. chapter until September. 
An account of the Maryland council 
meeting, held in Hagerstown the early 
part of June, was given. Plans for the 
season of 1932 and 1933 were discussed 
and, judging from the amount of en- 
thusiasm manifested, the chapter can 
be assured of another successful sea- 
son. After all items of business had 
been transacted we walked to the lower 
end of the garden, which was lined 
with a beautiful collection of holly- 
hocks, in a great variety of colors. This 
was used as a background for our pic- 
ture, which was taken with a new 
kodak belonging to Miss Clara C. 
Groppel. The serving of refreshments 
brought to a close a most enjoyable 
afternoon. The officers for the ensu- 
ing year are as follows: President, 
Katharine E. Lucke; vice-president, 
Maud C. Lewis; recording secretary, 
Herbert J. Austin; treasurer, Hedwig 


Garthe. 
A. M. Cun, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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The newly developed Deagan Electro-Vacuum Action 
answers a long-standing demand and offers these ad- 





Deagan Harps 
& Vibra-Harps with 
Eleetro-Vacuum 
Actions ~_ 


vantages: Lightning-like rapidity of blow, trouble-proof 
service and perfect tonal results. Assembled and ad- 
justed complete at our factory it is shipped with its own 
vacuum pump and motor direct to point of installation. 
Can be easily added to any organ old or new and regard- 
less of type in a very short time. 


J. C. Deagan, Inc. 


1770 Berteau Ave. 


Chicago 
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Specifications of the Organ Recently Completed 


BY THE 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


IN THE 


TRINITY COLLEGE CHAPEL, Hartford, Conn. 


GREAT ORGAN—61 SWELL ORGAN—73 CHOIR ORGAN—73 SOLOORGAN PEDAL ORGAN—32 


16° Diapason 16° Bourdon 16° Contra Spitzflute —73 32’ Contra Bass 
8 First Diapason 8 Geigen Diapason 8’ Spitzflute 8’ Orchestral Flute 16’ Diapason (Bearded) 
8 Second Diapason 8’ Rohrflute 8’ Concert Flute 8 Gamba 16° Metal Diapason (Great) 
8 Third Diapason 8’ Salicional 8’ Dulciana 8 Gamba Celeste 16’ Bourdon 
8’ Principal Flute 8’ Voix Celeste 8 Unda Maris—61 4 Concert Flute 16’ Echo Bourdon (Swell) 
8’ Erzahler 8 Echo Gamba 4’ Gemshorn 8’ French Horn 16° Spitzflute (Choir) 
5-1/3’ Quint 8’ Echo Gamba Celeste 2-2/3’ Nazard—6l 8 English Horn 8’ Octave 
4 Octave 4 Octave Geigen 2’ Piccolo—61 8 Tuba Mirabilis 8’ Gedeckt 
4 Flute 4 Flute Triangulaire Sesquialtera (4 Rks.) Tremolo 8’ Still Gedeckt (Swell) 
2-2/3’ Twelfth 2' Fifteen—61 8’ Clarinet 4’ Super Octave 
2’ Fifteenth Mixture (5 Rks.) 8 Trumpet 4 Flute 
Harmonics (5 Rks.) Carillon (3 Rks.) Tremolo 32' Bombarde (Metal) 
8 Tromba 8 Oboe 16° Trombone 
4° Clarion 8’ Vox Humana 16’ Waldhorn (Swell) 
Chimes 16° Waldhorn 8 Tromba 
8 Trumpet 4 Clarion 
4 Clarion Chimes (Great) 
Tremolo 


On June 25th by courtesy of Dr. Remson B. Ogilby, President of Trinity 
College, a Recital was given on this Organ by Clarence E. Watters, Organist 
and Director of Music at Trinity College, for the American Guild of 
Organists. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Church Residence Auditorium University 


SKINNER ORGANS AEOLIAN ORGANS 





677——689 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


FACTORY: BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ALLENTOWN, PA., ORDER 
IS AWARDED TO AUSTIN 


GREAT WILL BE ENCLOSED 


Seibert Evangelical Congregational 
Church Will Install a “Straight” 
Three-Manual—Specifica- 
cation of Stops. 


The Austin Organ Company has won 
the contract for a three-manual organ 
to be installed in Seibert Evangelical 
Congregational Church at Allentown, 
Pa. It will be a “straight” instrument 
and the entire great organ will be en 
closed. 

The scheme of stops is as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN 

Principal Diapason, § ft.. 73 pipes 

Second ge 9a \ ft 
irabella, & ft.. 73 pipes 

irzihler, 8 ft., 75 pipes 

kerzihler Celeste, & ft., 61 pipes 

Flute Harmonique, 4 ft., 73 pipes 

Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes 

(Chimes (f), 8 ft., 25 tubular be 

Chimes (p) 

Harp and Celesta, 61 bars and = res 
onators 


Tremolo 


73 pipes 





t 


SWELL ORGAN 
Bourdon (ext. Stopped Flute), 16 ft 
12 pipes, 61 notes 
Open Diapason, 8 ft.. 73 pipes 
Stopped Flute, & ft., 73 pipes 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, & ft., 61 pipes 
Flute d'Amour (ext. Stopped Flute), 4 
ft., 12 pipes, 61 notes 
Nazard Flute (from Stopped Flute), 224 
ft., 61 notes 
Piccolo (from Stopped Flute), 2 ft., 61 
notes 
Cornopean, & ft., 73 pipes 
Oboe Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
Tremolo. 
CHOIR ORGAN 
Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Duleiana, § ft., 73 pipes. 
Unda Maris, § ft., 61 pipes 
Traverse Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Piccolo Harmonie, 2 ft., 61 pipes 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
French Horn, § ft., 73 pipes. 
Harp and Celesta (from Great). 
Tremolo 
PEDAL ORGAN 


Resultant Bass, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
Open Diapason (large seale), 16 ft., 
pipes 


Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes 
Lieblich Gedeckt (from Swell), 16 ft 
notes 
Major Flute (ext. Pedal Organ), 8 ft 
12 pipes, 20 notes 
Dolce Flute (ext. Pedal Bourdon), » ft., 
12 pipes, 20 notes. 
Gedeckt (from Swell), 8 ft.. 32 notes 
Tuba Major (ext. Great Tuba), 16 ft 
12 pipes. 20 notes 


FOR MONMOUTH, ILL., CHURCH 


Hinners Company Wins Order for 
Construction of Three-Manual. 
The Hinners Organ Company oi 
Pekin, Ill, has won the contract for a 
three-manual organ for the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Monmouth. 
Ill. Following is the list of registers: 
GREAT ORGAN 
1. Open Diapason, & ft., 73 pipes 
2. Concert Flute S ft.. 73 pipes 
3. Duleiana, & ft., 73 pipes 
4 Doppel Fléte, & ft., 73 pipes 
Octave, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 61 notes 
7. Dolee, 4 ft.. 61 notes 
8. French Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
9. Chimes, 20 notes 
SWELL ORGAN. 
19. Bourdon, 16 ft., 97 pipes 
11. Open Diapason, 8 ft.. 78 pipes 
12. Gedeckt, & ft., 73 notes 
3. Salicional, §& ft., 73 pipes. 
14. Voix Celeste, & ft.. 61 pipes 
15. Flute d'Amour, 4 ft., 73 notes 
16 Violina, 4 ft., 61 notes 
17. Nazard, 2% ft.. 61 notes 
18. Flautino, 2 ft., 61 notes 
19. Oboe, & ft.. 73 pipes 
20. Vox Humana, & ft., 73 pipes 
21. Harp, 61 notes 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
(Prepared, with Third Manual.) 
22. Orchestral Gamba. & ft 
23. Melodia, S ft., 73 pipes 
24. Flauto, 4 ft 
25. Gambette, 4 ft 
26, Clarinet, 8 ft 
27. Harp, 61 notes 
PEDAL ORGAN 
28, Open Diapason, 16 ft., 12 pipes 
29. Bourdon, 16 ft.. 32 pipes 
30. Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 notes 
31. Flute Dolce, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
32 Octave. 8 ft., 32 notes, 
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GEORGE SEYMOUR BEECH- 
\VOOD was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the Musical Arts Club of Long 
Seach, Cal. He succeeds Mrs. Nina 
Wolt Dickinson. 

Mr. Beechwood, who is organist at 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, has 
lived in Long Beach nearly seven years. 
A native of New York, he at one time 
was general director of the Conserva- 
tory of Music at Utica, N. Y., where 
he also taught organ. He was in New 
York several years and was organist 
at University Place Presbyterian 
Church. From this church Mr. Beech- 
wood went to First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York City, where he 
remained until he came West. 

Mrs. Beechwood, also an organist, 
is assistant at First Church of Christ, 
Scientist. A brilliant pianist, Mrs. 
3eechwood often is heard in recital 
with Mr. Beechwood at the organ, in 
compositions for both instruments. 


Idolf Torovsky 





ADOLF 
ington organist, accompanied by Mrs. 
Torovsky, sailed July 9 from New 
York for a trip in England and France. 
Chey expect to return about the middle 


TOROVSKY, the Wash- 


of August. In this way Mr. Torovsky 
is obtaining much-needed relaxation 
after a busy season. In addition to his 
work at the Church of the Epiphany, 
of which he is organist and choirmas- 
ter, Mr. Torovsky has been busy with 
composition, and several of his songs, 
in manuscript, have been sung over the 
radio and in concert He also gives 
fifteen-minute programs of organ music 
every Sunday afternoon trom October 
to May inclusive at Mount Vernon 
Seminary, Washington, where he 
teaches organ and trains the girls’ 
choir. Last winter he gave an organ 
recital for the District of Columbia 
chapter of the A. G. ©. and with his 
choir gave a Christmas carol service 
for the chapter 
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Nestled in the vast crypt of the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception at 
Washington, D. C., the new HALL organ 
well becomes this impressive setting. A 
glimpse of this organ is seen through the col- 
umns, which guard the chamber. The Na- 
tional Shrine has an association with the 
Catholic University. Of allied national scope 
are the many HALL organ installations, 
which dot the nation from coast to coast. 
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222 Seaman Avenue, New York City 
1250 Buhrer Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
151 S. Craig Place, Lombard, Chicago, III. 
63rd and Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Palos Verdes Est., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THE NEW 


KIMBAI 


TWO-STAGE EXPRESSION 


First Stage—The expression shades are opening partially, one by one, until the whole 


swell-front is but PARTLY open. 


SSS {ARRAS 


Second Stage—After having opened PARTLY, the swell-shades are now opening 
COMPLETELY, one after another, until the whole swell-front is en- 











tirely open. 


Each KIMBALL expression shade is operated by its own individual motor. We 
have long since discarded the 'SWELL-ENGINE" principle, which moves all the 
shades of a heavy swell-front at once, as being ineffective, inefficient and entirely too 
slow in operation. When the shades are operated by INDIVIDUAL motors it is pos- 


sible to obtain much greater speed in opening and closing. 


In using individual motors, our previous practice has been to open the shades 
completely, one after another. NOW, with our new TWO-STAGE device, we open 
each shade but PARTLY, one at atime. After this operation is completed, the SEC- 
OND STAGE operation begins—opening all the shades COMPLETELY, one by one, 
until the whole swell-front is entirely open—and this is accomplished with amazing 


SPEED and QUIETNESS. 


The smoothness of a crescendo or dininuendo is greatly increased by this new 


device which DOUBLES the previous number of possible positions of the swell-shades. 


WWKIMBALILTCO 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


NEW YORK ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS CHICAGO 
665 Fifth Ave. Kimball - Welte residence organs Kimball Hall 


(No. 3 of a series of descriptive announcements concerning the Kimball Organ) 
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° fine collection of sixteenth and seven- 
Light on the Career teenth ae early eighteenth century 
Italian vocal music iz MS. (masses, 


of Sir John Stainer 
in Letter Dated 1897 


{The following interesting letter, written 
thirty-five years ago by Sir John Stainer, 
contains a brief autobiography of the 
noted organist and composer, and author 
of that famous instruction book “The 
Organ.” It was addressed to Thomas 
Yapp, who at that time was organist and 
choirmaster of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
at St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Yapp died recently 
at the age of 80 years. His son, Cecil 
Yapp, a well-known actor, found the letter 
among his father’s effects and gave it to 
George H. Fairclough, the prominent St. 
Paul organist. The Diapason is indebted 
to Mr. Fairclough for the letter, whose 
contents should interest every organist.] 

Menton, France, Feb. 20, 1897.—My 
dear sir: Please forgive my delay in 
answering your kind letter; I have been 
away from England for nearly three 
months, traveling in Spain and else- 
where. 

I very much appreciate the compli- 
ment you and your choir are paying me 
in proposing to devote a whole eve- 
ning to my music. | am very diffident 
about my compositions, as I have had 
such hard work in other branches that 
I have had but little of that leisure 
which is so necessary for those who 
wish to describe the feelings of their 
heart in the sweet language of music. 

You ask for a few particulars of my 
life. I was born on June 6, 1840. My 
father was master of a small endowed 
school in the parish of St. Thomas, 
Southwark, London. He was a great 
lover of music and a fair performer on 
the pianoforte, and his favorite instru- 
ment, the flute. As I was the youngest 
but one of a family of eight, all devoted 
to music, I was unconsciously trained in 
its first principles. I could read music 
at sight before I could read a book 
fluently. So early did I reach this point 
that I cannot remember when or how 
I learned. We had a piano with pedals, 
but I was too small to reach them, and 
when perhaps only 5 or 6 years old | 
asked to walk on the notes. I wanted this 
in order to make a pedal part to my 
childish ex tempore. 

There was also a small chamber 
organ in the house (without pedals) on 
which I practiced perseveringly. When 
7 years old my father took me to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral as a candidate for a 
choristership. The choirmaster was an 
excellent musician of the old school, 
by name William Bayley. Of course 
I sang with facility all the tests for 
sight singing. My father then hinted 
that I could play a little, and on being 
placed at the piano I played the over- 
ture to “Acis and Galatea,” and also 
Bach’s E Major Prelude and Fugue 
(from the forty-eight) from memory. 
The choirmaster then asked me “What 
note is in the third space?”, whereupon 
I burst into tears, never having heard 
such an extraordinary question before! 

Of course my eight or nine years as 
a chorister-boy made me familiar with 
all the best old cathedral music, and 
with the use of the old clefs—soprano 
(C on first line), alto and tenor, I had 
also the inestimable advantage of hear- 
ing the beautiful accompaniments of 
Goss (then organist) and George Coop- 
er (sub-organist); and what was of still 
more importance, I imbibed their high- 
ly artistic treatment of the old “figured 
basses,” an art which has nearly died 
out. 

It was a fortunate coincidence for 
me when both Goss and Cooper were 
absent from engagements or illness, 
as I then took their place at the organ. 
When 16 or 17 was accompanying 
the afternoon service when Sir Fred- 
erick Ouseley came up into the organ 
loft to see Goss. The object of his 
visit was to ask Goss to recommend 
him a young organist for the College of 
St. Michael Tenbury, then recently 
opened. Sir Frederick sat by my side 
on the organ stool and watched me 
narrowly. Finding that I was the sort 
of young fellow he wanted, after mak- 
ing inquiries as to my career he offered 
me his organistship. (I had previously 
held a post at a city church.) 


At St. Michael’s Tenbury the fine 
library of music and musical treatises 
was not only placed at my disposal by 
Sir Frederick, but he also went through 
much of it with me. He had a very 


motets, etc.) in score without a piano 
part. I used to play this to him regularly 
and steadily until we had worked 
through the whole collection—a really 
splendid training for me. While still 
his organist (in 1859) I took my first 
musical degree (Mus. B.) at Oxford. 
The organistship at Magdalen College 
soon after became vacant, and after 
having me there for six months on 
trial, the president appointed me. This 
gave me an opportunity of entering a 
college (St. Edmund Hall) and grad- 
uating in arts. As I had to train the 
choir at Mago, conduct choral societies 
and teach simultaneously with prepar- 
ing for classical examinations, you may 
suppose that my energies and strength 
were severely taxed. I passed all the 
examinations successfully and without 
a slip and in due course became a B. A., 
Mus. Doc., N. A. 

Early in my career Dr. Jeune (then 
vice- -chancellor) appointed me organist 
to the university. In 1865 I married 
Eliza Cecil, only surviving child of Mr. 
Thomas Randall, J. P., of Oxford. In 
1872 I received a letter offering me the 
organistship of St. Paul’s in succession 
to Goss. I think I must have been a 
very brave man then, for I well knew 
the shocking low ebb to which my dear 
old cathedral had sunk musically, part- 
ly owing to the want of tact and au- 
thority in Goss and Cooper, partly on 
account of the apathy of the authori- 
ties, and the absence of all discipline 
in the choir. I need not tell you any- 
thing about my work at St. Paul’s. 
With the staunch help and kindness of 
a noble dean and chapter I gradually 
worked the services up to a high stand- 
ard. On Cooper’s death I asked the 
chapter to appoint. as his successor a 
former pupil of mine, George Martin, 
now Dr. Martin, my successor. His 
talents as a trainer of boys, organist 
and composer fully testify to the wis- 
dom of the selection. In London I was 
selected by Gounod as organist to the 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society—a 
post which I afterward held under my 
good and dear friend Sir J. Barnby. 

But I am exceeding all reasonable 
bounds in this long story. 

My health and eyesight having be- 
come very precarious, I resigned all 
my London appointments (except that 
of inspector of music to the education 
department) in 1888 and returned to 
Oxford to live amongst old friends and 
associations. My college elected me 
an honorary fellow (the only others 
being Professor Westwood, Bishop 
Durrford and Lord Selborne), a truly 
gracious act for which I am grateful. 
Other honors, of which I feel very un- 
deserving, have been heaped upon me: 
I am president of the Musical Associa- 
tion; a vice-president of the Royal Col- 
lege of Organists; an honorary mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Music; a 
member of the council of the Royal 
College of Music; an honorary fellow 
of the Tonic Sol-Fa College; an honor- 
ary Mus. D. and also D. C. L. of Dur- 
ham University, and a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor of France. 

But all these distinctions sit very 
lightly on my shoulders, and I am not 
unmindful of my shortcomings in every 
way. 

I value your kindness and that of 
your pron ll ae choir ; it will encourage 
me to renewed efforts at composition. 

3ut my duties as professor of music 
at Oxford (which, by the way, I for- 
got to mention among my _ honors) 
leave me but little leisure; and when I[ 
can get a few months free I almost re- 
quire the time for setting up my health 
and spirits. 

Adieu. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. STAINER. 

P. S.—Of course I need hardly say 
how much I value the honor bestowed 
on me by Her Majesty the Queen in 
1888 





Professor C. G. Stanger of Elmhurst 
College, for more than eleven years or- 
ganist and choirmaster at the Evan- 
gelical St. Peter’s Church, Elmhurst, 
Ill., has resigned because of the press 
of academic duties and the church 
council, upon recommendation of its 
retiring organist, elected as his suc- 
cessor Waldemar Hille, organist and 
executive secretary of the Elmhurst 
College School of Music. 


TOO OFTEN 


is the importance of carefully built smaller organs 
lost sight of, for the exacting organist demands that 
these, too, give the relative satisfaction of the larger 
instruments. 


Large or Small 


M. P. MOLLER ORGANS 


never fail to enthuse discriminating artists. 


Hear what one distinguished authority has to say 
of the M. P. MOLLER smaller organ. 





June 24, 1932. 
Dear Mr. Moller:— 


I thoroughly enjoyed playing the recital on 
the three-manual organ in Centenary Methodist 
Church, Elmira, N. Y. Though not a large 
instrument, it was surprisingly adaptive to the 
demands of an entire program, unrelieved by any 
assisting attraction. 


The ensemble of soft strings, flutes and 
Vox Humana was perfectly lovely, and I recall 
the French Horn to be one of the finest I 
have played. 


The Diapasons, Mixtures and Trumpet of the 
Great Organ carried plenty of clearness and 
authority. I was much impressed with the 16’ Reed 
carried down from the Swell Cornopean, with the 
way in which these pipes were mitred to fit into 
such an unfavorably low-ceilinged box, without 
interfering with the tone quantity or quality. This 
is a most valuable Pedal stop. 


And the Full Ensemble is clear and sparkling. 


Altogether a very fine small three-manual 


organ. 
Sincerely yours, 


538 Race Avenue, HARRY A. SYKES. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 











This installation typifies the modern MOLLER 
organ with its improved mechanisms and super- 
voicing. 


Write for details or demonstration arrangements. 
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Mission Inn 


Riverside, California 


This famous hostelry, one of the sights 


lay 


Hiawaar ath and for years a tourists’ Mecca, is known 





of Southern California's “Orange Belt,” 


the world over as a unique architectural 
achievement. Among its remarkable features is a most 
unusual auditorium — the “Cloister Room’— tn which 
plan and decorative treatment faithfully typify the spirit 
of the ancient Spanish Mission upon whose former site 


the Inn now stands. 


Here, in this old-world monastic setting, splendid organ 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, Inc., 4010 
N Union Blvd St Louis, Mo... Pipe 
Organ Bu ilders for Three Centuries 


recitals are daily presented to distinguished audiences 
gathered from the four corners of the earth. The new 
Kilgen Three-Manual Organ, installed several months 
ago, has been pronounced by leading California musi- 
cians an instrument of the utmost refinement, completely 
satisfying the critical requirements of its artistic atmos- 
phere. Occasional parts from the original organ, install- 
ed some twenty years ago, were utilized, but the skill 
of Kilgen engineers and voicers have brought these old 
parts up to the standard of the new work, resulting in 


a truly artistic accomplishment. 


stone 
> 
] aen NEW YORK... . Steinway Hall 
LOS ANGELES, 1114 Architect's Bldg 
Choice of the Masters 
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William Powell Twaddell. 
ide from his career as an organist, 
P. Twaddell, for the last eleven 
active in church and school at 


reputation as a trainer of chil- 





dren's choruses and his work in this 
field has led to results which have in- 
fluenced the life of the entire city, as 
testified by people of the community 


who are interested in its cultural ad- 
vancement. 

\s a consequence Professor Twaddell 
is considered at Durham in a class by 
himself as a musician. His principal 
work has been the organization and 





training of 100 or more children an- 
nually in the Durham Choir School for 
Young People. These children and the 
choir of the First Presbyterian Church, 


under his direction, are frequently heard 
on the air. 

Mr. Twaddell grew up as a choir boy 
in Philadelphia, where he was born 
\ug. 17, 1879, becoming interested in 
the organ and the boy voice as a con- 
sequence of these early associations. 
He studied under Frederick Maxson 
David D. Wood and served as 
tant organist in several Philadel- 
phia churches, including the Church of 
the Ascension, where he played his first 
al recitals; St. James’ and St. An- 
s, West Philadelphia. He held 
lis first full responsibility for the train- 
r of a choir and direction of the 
isic of a parish at St. Andrew’s from 
1899 to 1903. Because of his contact 

h Dr. George E. Stubbs he moved 
to Christ Church, Rye, N. Y., in 1903. 
The death of Francis E. Howard 
created a vacancy at St. John’s, Bridge- 
port, Conn., which he was requested to 
fill early in 1907. Up to this time his 
interest had been centered in the organ 
as a church instrument and the train- 
ing of choirs of men and boys. 

In 1910 Dr. Russeil H. Conwell, the 
noted lecturer and pastor of the Bap- 
tist Temple, Philadelphia, passing 
through Bridgeport upon one of his 
lecture tours, heard the choir of St. 
John’s and became interested in Mr. 
Twaddell. Upon Dr. Cornwell's invita 
tion he accepted a position as director 
of the chorus and organist of the tem- 
ple. His interest in children’s voices 
found expression during the six years 
here in the organization of a children’s 
choir which flowered in an organization 
known as the “Temple Girls’ Octet,” 
a group of singers who gained a reputa- 
tion on the concert plattorm. The sing- 
ing of these girls won for Mr. Twaddell 
the opportunity of meeting Dr. John 
Henry Strong, then pastor of the Eutaw 
Place Baptist Church, Baltimore. A 
warm friendship resulted in a call to 
his church in 1916. The war and chang 
ing social conditions interrupted — the 
work planned and in 1920 Mr. Twaddell 
was appointed director of the music 
department of Bessie Tift College, 
Forsyth, Ga. He remained there one 
season, moving to Durham in the sum- 
mer ¢ f 1921. 

His hie during the last eleven years 
has been as director and organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, director of 
the music department of the city 
schools, and organizer and head of the 
Durham Choir School for Young Peo- 
ple. This organization is an extra- 
curricular activity of the school music 
department, giving to all the boys and 
girls of the city interested in music the 
chance for special training in religious 
music, 

Mr. Twaddell married Miss Emily 
May Faweett of Chester, Pa., June 21, 
1905. She died in October, 1918, leav 
ing three children. In 1919 he married 
Anna EF lizabeth Dunnock of Baltimore, 
who died in February, 1926, leaving 
one daughter. In 1927 he married Miss 
Vera Gladys Carr of Durham 




















B. Ernest Ballard. 

B. Ernest Ballard, who recently was 
re-elected dean, for the second year, of 
the Southern California chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, began 
the study of music a few vears atter 
birth in Evansville, Wis., Feb. 28, 1894. 
His first instrument was a reed organ 
which he played at the Baptist Church 
in Evansville; it was a two-manual 
pedal-bass vocalion, and he was com 


N. C., has established a na- 
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pelled for the sake of his art and am- 
bition to pay a small Pratl 10 cents an 
hour to pump. 

After continuing his education Mr. 
Ballard was appointed organist and 
musical director at the Hyde Park 
Presbyterian Church in Chicago, a posi- 
tion he held for five years. He re- 
ceived his early organ instruction in 
Chicago from Harrison M. Wild. He 
then moved to Cincinnati and was ap- 
pointed organist and musical director 
of Trinity Methodist Church, where he 
presided over a three-manual Austin. 
He had been there only a year when 
the United States entered the world 
war and he obeyed the call of his coun- 
try and was sent to France, where he 
served for more than a year. 

When most of the ex-service men 
indulge in reminiscences they will tell 
you that upon their return to the 
United States they were anxious to try 
some good American apple pie and 
breathe the free, far-from-battlefields 
air. But Mr. Ballard did not think of 
his appetite or his lungs; he thought 
of his feet. He had tramped the fields 
of France in shoes made only for sol- 
diers and coal miners; so upon his ar- 
rival he immediately searched for his 
organ shoes and was delighted to find 


| B. Ernest Ballard | 
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that they served him as well as they 
had in pre-war days. 

Mr. Ballard then moved to Holly 
wood, Cal., where he was appointed 
organist and musical director of St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church, the larg- 
est Episcopal church in Hollywood, 
which he has served for the last ten 
years. During his first year in Holly- 
wood he also played on the open-air 





organ for the “Pilgrimage Play,” a re- 
ligious play depicting the life of Christ, 
which is given during the summer 
months in a natural amphitheater 
carved from the Hollywood hills. At 
St. Stephen’s, where the Rev. Philip 
A. Easley is rector and a solo quartet 
and excellent volunteer choir is main- 
tained, only the best of liturgical music 
is sung. Cantatas are a regular month- 
ly feature. 

After the close of the run of the 
“Pilgrimage Play” and simultaneously 
with his work at St. Stephen’s, Mr. 

3allard accepted the appointment of 
organist and musical director for Aimee 
Semple McPherson of Angelus Tem- 
ple, and here he presided over a three- 
manual Kimball. Shortly thereafter, 
when the evangelist had her radio 
station installed and began operating 
KFSG, Mr. Ballard gave up his duties 
as director and broadcast a series of 
approximately 500 organ recitals, being 
one of the first organists to play pro- 
grams over the radio. 

Five years ago, when a group of 
prominent and influential motion pic- 
ture executives organized the Reformed 
Jewish Temple Israel, headed by Rabbi 
Isadore Isaacson, Mr. Ballard was ap- 
pointed organist and musical director. 
Since that time he has devoted his time 
almost entirely to his work at St. 
Stephen’s and Temple Israel, frequent- 
ly giving recitals, many of which were 
heard at the famous Balboa Park out- 
door organ in San Diego 

The Southern California chapter is 
one of the largest, most thriving, wide- 
awake groups in the Guild. Youthful 
members of the chapter are encouraged 
and given equal opportunities to be 
heard in recitals and publicity with 
such men as Joseph Clokey, Roland 
Diggle, Ernest Douglas, Alexander 
Schreiner and Arthur Poister. Dean 
Ballard and his co-workers strongly 
advocate that young organists also 
strive to be musicai directors. 

In an attempt to bring before the 
public at large legitimate organ litera- 
ture, Mr. Ballard and his group are 
planning to be heard in radio broad- 
casts; it is their earnest endeavor to rid 
the radio public of the irritating, grind- 
organ type of music. They realize their 
task is a difficult one, but they are en- 
thusiastically back of the idea to a man. 
An efficient publicity woman, they find, 
has been of inestimable value in get- 
ting their news and programs into all 
the large Los Angeles and Hollywood 
newspapers and national periodicals. 

In addition to his church work and 
duties with the Guild, Mr. Ballard has 
found time occasionally to record organ 
renditions for motion pictures only 
worthw hile, though light, music for the 
organ is used. The apparatus is brought 
to Temple Israel, where all the record- 
ings are made. During the summer 
months Mr. Ballard usually goes East. 
where he has substituted ‘iy organists 
in New York churches, or he goes in 
for a strenuous course of study. He 
was one of the sponsors of Albert 
Riemenschneider’s master classes at 
Balboa Park in San Diego. 





Charles M. Balzer. 

For the last seventeen years Charles 
M. Balzer has occupied a unique posi- 
tion in Sheboygan, Wis., as coal sales- 
man for the C. Reiss Coal Company 
and as organist and choirmaster of St. 
Clement’s Roman Catholic Church. He 
is in charge of the music of the church 
and presides at the console of a twenty- 
six-stop Austin organ donated by the 
late Peter i? 

Charles Balzer began his musical 
studies ecb the tutelage of his father 
and later under his uncle, the late Sir 
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John Singenberger, and also studied 
harmony and church music with Otto 
A. Singenberger, now at St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Mundelein, Ill. At the age of 
19 years he held the position of organ- 
ist at old St. Mary’s Church, Indian- 
apolis. During the next six years he 
was organist at St. Clement’s Church. 
Chicago, continuing his organ and 
piano work under Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte. 

St. Clement’s mixed choir has for 
several years been made up of about a 
dozen trained voices and has set a high 
standard in church music. Modern 
church compositions of such men as 
John Singenberger, Dr. J. Lewis 
Browne, Dr. H. J. Stewart and others 
have become well-known to the mem- 
bership of St. Clement's parish. 

Mr. Balzer was born Aug. 16, 1890, 
at Newburg, a Wisconsin village. He 
attended St. John’s Cathedral School 
and later Marquette University in Mil- 
waukee and continued the study of 
music at Pio Nono College of St. 
Francis. 

Mr. Balzer married Miss Martha 
Hurley in 1912. She was a member of 
the choir in the Sheboygan church. 
they have two children—Robert, 18 
years old, and Ruth, 16. 





Unger’s Sneak fifth Anniversary. 

Commemorating the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his career as organist and 
choirmaster of Salem Reformed 
Church, Allentown, Pa., members of 
the congregation participated in three 
services June 5 to pay tribute to Pro- 
fessor S. W. Unger and presented him 
with a number of gifts. The Rev. Wil- 
liam F. Kosman, pastor, delivered con- 
gratulatory remarks addressed to Pro- 
fessor Unger and on behalf of the con- 
gregation presented him with a purse. 
Following this, Herbert Guth, presi- 
dent of the $ Salem chancel choir, gave 
Professor Unger a purse of silver from 
the singers. The organist made gra- 
cious and grateful responses to both 
presentations. At the Sunday-school 
program special services were held to 
celebrate his work, and S. J. Fegley, 
superintendent of the school, gave the 
choirmaster a desk set in behalf of the 
members of the school. <A basket of 
flowers was placed on the console of 
the organ by the choir. 
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Organ-Playing Units and Rolls are stand- 
ard equipment with leading organ builders 


For descriptive literature write to 


ROESLER - HUNHOLdZ, 


in. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


UST I 


The excellent character of the AusTIN ORGAN is due in no small 
measure to its most favorable background. 


The Austins were English-born and were raised in an atmosphere 
of organ tone and organ building. ‘They were educated in English 
schools where church and choir boy service was compulsory, while 
at home every opportunity existed for practical experience in design- 
ing, building and voicing organs. 

Their father was an organ builder. ‘Two organs were installed in 
their home, one of which was completely designed and built by 
the sons. 


Thus at an early age the essence of organ tone, choral music and 
organ building experience was moulded into their characters. 


Arriving in America in 1893, connections were made with the 
Farrand & Votey Organ Company—successors of the Roosevelt 
Company—and the largest builders of that time. It was then that 
John T. Austin, considering the unsteadiness and varying volume of 
air pressure to which all organs were subjected, invented the Uni- 
versal Chest, for which after many years he had the highest honor 
of receiving the Edward Longstreth Medal from the Franklin 





Institute. 

When the first pipes were manufactured in the Austin plant, Euro- 
pean voicing again received careful study. English, French and 
German stops were imported as tonal standards of that period. 
Austin’s object has always been to improve and adapt the best prac- 
tices of voicing to the requirements of the various American 
churches and choirs. 

The many tonal achievements and improvements developed in the 
Austin plant bear out this statement and have given the Austin 
Organ not only the excellent ensemble noticeable in the English 
type, but also an added warmth, color and expression desired by 
American organists and musicians. 


Continuous touch is maintained with foreign organ work and few 
years have passed in which one of the Austins has not re-visited 
England and Europe. 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 





ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS OF ORGANS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


REPRESENTATIVES IN NEW YORK ATLANTA 
BOSTON KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO SALT LAKE 








LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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Kaui Soles Organs 
As Seen by American; 
Features of Interest 





By SETH BINGHAM 
[Continued from July issue.| 

The former Grossmunster organ at 
Zurich was a Kuhn instrument of fifty- 
five stops, erected in 1866. In 1914- 15 
it was enlarged aid rebuilt by the same 
firm; finally, in 1927, the pressures 
were reduced and all the stops re- 
harmonized. For the readers’ conven- 

ience I give the stop-list here: 

GRE: AT ORGAN 
Principal, 
Bourdon, 16 ft. 
Principal I, 8 ft. 
Principal II, 8 ft 
Bourdon, 8 ft. 
Gamba, 8 ft. 
Flauto Major, 8 ft 
Gemshorn, 8 ft. 
Flauto Dolce, 8 ft. 
Dulciana, 
Quinte, 51% ft. 
Octave, 4 ft. 

Flauto Amabile, 4 ft 
Rohrfléte, 4 ft 
Hohlflite, 4 ft 
Quinte, 2%, ft. 
Octave, 
Waldflite, 
Siffléte, 1 ft. 
Mixtur, 6 
Cornett, 5 
Cymbel, 
Mixtur, 2-3 rks. 
Cornett-Mixtur, 
Bombarde, 16 ft. 
Trompete, 8 ft. 
Clarion, 4 ft. 
SWELL ORGAN 
Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft 
Geigen Principal, 8 ft 
Salicional, 8 ft. 
Viola d'Amour, 8 ft. 
Lieblich Gedeckt, 8 ft 
Wienerflite, 8 ft. 
Cor de Nuit, 8 ft. 
Aeoline, 8 ft. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft 
Principal, 4 ft. 
Viola, 4 ft. 
Flute d'Amour, 4 ft 
Spitzfléte, 4 ft. 
Gedecktquinte, 234 ft 
Octave, 2 ft. 
Piccolo, 2 ft. 
Terz, 13/5 ft. 
Trompette Harmonique, §& ft. 
Oboe, 8 ft. 
Euphonia, 8 ft. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft. 
Clarion, 4 ft. 
CHOIR ORGAN 
Bourdon, 16 ft. 
Gamba, 16 ft. 
Principal, 8 ft. 
Viola, 8 ft. 
Quintatén, 8 ft. 
Gedeckt, 8 ft. 
Flute Harmonique, 8 ft 
Spitzflite, 8 ft. 
Dolee, 8 ft 
Unda Maris, 
Octave, 4 ft. 
Gemshorn, 4 ft. 
Gedecktflite, 4 ft. 
Traversflite, 4 ft. 
Flautino, 2 ft. 
Quintflite, 236 ft. 
Mixtur, 5 rks. 
Cornettino, 4-5 rks. 
Rauschquinte, 2 rks. 
3assoon, 16 ft. 
Trompete, 8 ft 
Clarinette, 8 ft. 
Cor Anglais, 8 ft. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 
Principalbass, 32 ft 
Principalbas 16 ft. 
Gemshornbass, 16 ft 
Subbass, 16 ft. 
Contrabass, 16 ft. 
Quintbass, 104 ft. 

Cello, 8 ft. 
Octavbass, 
Octave, 4 ft. 
Flétbass 
Cornett, 3 
Posaune, 
Trompete, § 
Fagott, 8 ft. 
Clarion, 4 ft 
Ixchobass, 16 ft. (Choir). 
Sassoon, 16 ft. (Choir) 

16 ft. (Swell 


3-4 rks 


(Enclosed) 


(Enclosed). 


8 ft 





Gedecktbass, 

Salicetbass, 8 ft. (Choir). 

Flitenbass, 8 ft. (Swell). 

Doleebass, 8 ft. (Choir). 

The great compass is fifty-six 
notes; that of the swell and choir sixty- 
eight, to take care of octave couplers; 
the pedal compass, thirty notes. The 
action is tubular-pneumatic. The sys- 
tem of thrice-repeated registers gives 
the player three master combinations 





affecting all stops and couplers, all 
three visible at the same time and 
changeable at will. The wind supply 


comes from a soundproof room on the 
same level with the organ chamber. 


In an organ remarkable for its beauty 
of voicing | remember especially the 
great flauto major, the choir 16-ft. 
gamba, viola, unda maris and cor 
anglais; the swell wienerfl6te and 
euphonia, the pedal gemshornbass and 
borrowed salicetbass. The borrowed 
stops add greatly to the clarity and 
suppleness of the pedal. 

Several things are rather astonish- 
ing. Here is an organ of ninety-three 
stops, eighty-seven of them real, with 
only three manuals! A great of twenty- 
seven stops with over twenty ranks of 
mixtures, three 4-ft. flutes besides the 
4-ft. octave, and two 2-ft. stops. <A 
choir of twenty-three stops, really a 
complete organ in itself, with thirteen 
mixture ranks and four foundation 
stops of 4-ft. pitch. A swell of twenty- 
two stops, containing a 4-ft. principal, 
viola, flute d’amour and spitzflote—this 
is luxury! Two more 4-ft. flue stops 
in the pedal. Gemshorns of 4, 8 and 
16-ft. pitch. Personally I would sell 
a few of those 4-ft. stops, intriguing as 
they are, and spend the money on a 
clarion for the choir and double trum- 
pet for the swell. Mr. Schlatter con- 
siders his reeds very fine, and rightly 
so, but for me the glory of this big 
instrument lies in the iridescent sparkle 
of the mixture work, with not a 
screechy rank in the lot. Their bell- 
like sound recalls the silvery mixtures 
of Grace Church, New York. 

Mr. Schlatter agreed that a four- 
manual arrangement would. offer 
greater flexibility and easier handling. 
But even now he has a wonderfully 
expressive medium for the interpreta- 
tion of moderns, “primitives” or Bach. 
The Gothic tracery of the B minor 
Prelude heard on the foundations and 
mixtures of this organ gives you a 
thrill often dreamed of, but seldom ex- 
perienced. 

While the empty Berne Cathedral 
struck me as a trifle too resonant, the 
acoustics of Grossmunster, empty or 
full, are uniformly splendid, and the 
polyphony is crystal-clear. I attended 


a Sunday service there. There is no 
regular choir, but the congregation 
sings in correct four-part harmony. 


They stand up to pray and sit down to 
sing. Some of our home congregations 
might do well to adopt this procedure. 
I am not sure about the praying end, 
but if we could get them singing like 
this Zurich congregation, sitting or 
even lying down . . . quel bonheur! 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Escher 
and Herr Schlatter I was able to “in- 
terview” two other nen products 
of the Kuhn Company in Zurich: the 
organ in the Tonhalle aa that of the 
Catholic Church of the Good Shepherd 
(Gut Hirt). Here I met the directing 
head of the firm, Herr Ziegler, who 
gladly shows you the organ inside and 
out, hiding nothing and taking full re- 
sponsibility for any defects you can 
find—they are few and far between. A 
great measure of credit is due him for 
these proud monuments of tone, for 
they are largely his personal creations. 
Ziegler is the ideal craftsman; he makes 
no effort to convince you of the super- 
iority of his product, standing quietly 
aside pat letting his work speak for 
itself. The architect of Gut Hirt hav- 
ing assigned to the organ an insufh- 
cient alcove at the back of the gallery, 
it is characteristic of Ziegler that he 
refused to go ahead with the contract 
unless a wider space farther forward 
be provided; he won his point. Any 
American visitor wishing to inspect 


the Kuhn organs or factory can count 
on a cordial welcome from Herr 
Ziegler. 


The Good Shepherd organ, an all- 
electric three-manual of fifty real, four 
extended and _ five borrowed stops, 
shows the usual wealth of mixtures 
(thirty-seven ranks) and 4-ft. founda- 
tion tone. The chorus reeds are re- 
duced to six and the dynamics are 
more subdued, partly because of the 
church’s smaller size and partly be- 
cause the organ must also serve for 
choir accompaniment. A 2-ft. gems- 
horn fits well into such a scheme. The 
schweizerpfeife, like the delectable 
cheese of that name, is a Swiss spe- 
cialty with a gedeckt flavor. “Rausch” 
refers to the “brushing” effect of the 
fourth resulting from the combination 
of 2% with 2-it. or 514 with 4-ft. ranks, 
The regal is a “bleaty” reed whose 
resonator is a funnel instead of a tube. 
The krummhorn, something between 
an oboe and a clarinet, differs consider- 


ably from the cromorne of Thierry or 
Clicquot in France and lacks the sar- 
donic chuckle of the French stop. The 
Italian principal has the melting qual- 
ity of a Roosevelt diapason. The one 
real string stop in the Good Shepherd 
organ, echogambe, is not “stringy” as 
we commonly use the term. The stop- 
list: 

GREAT 

Principal, 16 ft. 

Principal, 8 ft. 

Hohlfléte, 8 ft. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft. 

Gemshorn, 8 ft. 

Octave, 4 ft. 

Rohrfléte, 4 ft. 

Schweizerpfeife, 4 ft. 

Rauschfléte, 236 ft. 

Mixtur, 6-8 rks. 

Zimbel, 3 rks. 

Trompete, 8 ft. 

Clarion, 4 ft. 

SWELL ORGAN 

Gedeckt, 16 ft. 

Italian Principal, 

Rohrfléte, 8 ft. 

Spitzgedeckt, 8 ft. 

Echogambe, 8 ft. 

Octave, 4 ft. 

Blockflite, 

Quintaden, 

Nachthorn, 

Hohlquinte, 2 

Terz, 1 3/5 ft. 

Siffléte, 1 ft. 

Mixtur, 7 rks. 

Fagott, 16 ft. 

Horn, 8 ft. 

Singend Regal, 4 ft. 

CHOIR ORGAN 

Metallfléte, 8 ft 

Quintade, 8 ft. 

Viol, 8 ft. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft. 

Principal, 4 ft. 

Nachthorn Gedeckt, 

Dulciana, 4 ft. 

Nazard, 2% ft. 

Gemshorn, 2 ft. 

Rauschquinte, 3 

Scharf, 4-6 rks. 

Krummhorn, 8 ft. 

Quinte, 1% ft. (Ext.). 

Octave, 1 ft. (Ext.). 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Principal, 16 ft. 

Subbass, 16 ft. 

Flitbass, 16 ft. 

Octave, 8 ft. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft. 

Choralbass, 4 ft. 

Rauschbass, 5 rks. 

Spitzquinte, 5% ft. 

Bombarde, 16 ft. 

Nachthorn, 4 ft. 

Waldflite, 2 ft. 

Echobass, 16 ft. 

Streichbass, 8 ft. 

Fagott, 16 ft. (Sw.). 

Horn, 8 ft. (Sw.). 

Singend Regal, 4 ft. (Sw.). 

There appears to be an unnecessarily 
fanciful array of names in these Kuhn 
specifications, both in spelling and na- 
tionality—flauto, fléte, flite; diapason, 
prinzipal, principal; fagott, bassoon; 
zimbel, cymbel, cymbale; oktav, octave 
(of 8, 4, 2 and 1-ft. pitch); gambe, gam- 


ORGAN. 


(Enclosed) 


8 ft. 


(Enclosed). 


4 ft. 


rks, 


(Ext.). 
(Ext.). 
(Sw.). 

(Sw.). 


ba; cor de nuit, nachthorn; quintade, 
quintaden, etc. A 2-ft. nachthorn, gems- 
horn, rohrflote, waldfléte, flageolet, 


flautino, octave, octavin, superoktav and 
piccolo may each differ in theory, but it 
is difficult for the ear to pick them all 
out at 2-ft. pitch. Much the same might 
be said of the twenty-four designations 
of 4-ft. flue stops, though here the dis- 
tinctions are most easily perceptible. 
Modern organ nomenclature is a hodge- 
podge at best, and any progress toward 
a simpler, more logical terminology 
will work to the benefit of builder and 
player alike. 

The Tonhalle is the home of Zurich’s 
symphony orchestra, conducted by Dr. 
Volkmar Andreae. I heard the or- 
chestra in a program of modern Swiss 
music, including two outstanding num- 
bers: a charming Intermezzo by Otto 
Schoeck and Hermann Suter’s excel- 
lent “Capriccio Militaresco.” The or- 
chestra is smartly trained and Andreae 
is a very capable leader, apparently 
getting just what he wants from his 
men. 

The Tonhalle instrument, built five 
years ago, has three manuals and 
seventy-one real stops, nine others be- 
ing formed by combining separate mu- 
tations or borrowing from manuals to 
pedal. The great compass is sixty-one 
notes, swell and choir seventy-three, 
pedal thirty-two. The action is tubular- 
pneumatic. The console, with four 
knobs, tablets or buttons for each 
register and an excessive number of 
old-fashioned iron pedals operating 
couplers, duplicate combinations, can- 
cels, etc., is extremely confusing. The 
acoustics of the Tonhalle are clear but 


dry. In spite of this the unhappy 
player gets a “throw-back,” the sound 
waves traveling over his head to the 
rear of the hall and back again. This 
may be due to the console being sunk 
at the back of the stage to suit the 
requirements of the orchestra. Never- 
theless the organ is a real upstanding 
one, plentifully provided with good 
mixtures, and, like all the Kuhn instru- 
ments I tried, nicely balanced. It is 
well adapted, tonally, for concert use 
and should furnish inspiring backing 
for large choral and orchestral works. 


Noticeable in the stop-list given 
below are the mild great salicional, the 
unusual 16-ft. rohrfléte and a_ thin, 
tinkly clarinet in the choir, the rather 
fluty céleste ranks of the swell aeoline 
and viola d’amore and the peculiar 
English horn, very different from that 
of Casavant or Willis. Derived, com- 
bined or borrowed registers are pre- 
ceded by letters: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Principal, 16 ft. 

Bourdon, 16 ft. 

Principal, 8 ft. 

Gamba, 8 ft. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft. 

Doppelfléte, 8 ft. 

Flauto Dolce, 8 ft. 

Dolce, 8 ft. 

Salicional, 8 ft. 

Octav, 4 ft 

Hohlflite, 4 ft. 

Fugara, 4 ft. 

Mixtur, 5-6 rks. 

Cornett, 5 rks. 

Quinte, | 2% ft. 

Octav, 2 ft. 

Bombarde, 16 ft. 

Trompete, 8 ft. 

Clarion, 4 ft. 

Terz, 13/5 ft. 

Sesquialtera. 

CHOIR ORGAN 
Rohrfléte, 16 ft. 
Principal, 8 ft. 
Nachthorn, 8 ft. 
Flute Harmonic, 8 ft. 
Viola, 8 ft. 
Quintatin, 8 ft. 
Dulciana, 8 ft. 

Unda Maris, 8 ft. 

Gemshorn, 4 ft. 

Kleingedeckt, 4 ft. 

Flute Pastorale, 4 ft. 

Principal, 4 ft. 

Mixtur, 5 rks. 

Nazard, 2% ft. 


(Enclosed). 
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Flageolet, 2 ft. 

Terzfléte, 1 3/5 ft. 

Bassoon, 16 ft. 

Clarinette, 8 ft. 

Trompete, 8 ft. 

SWELL ORGAN (Enclosed). 

Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft. 

Salicional, 16 ft. 

Wienerfléte, 8 ft. 

Aeoline, 8 ft. 

Vox Celestis, 8 ft. 

Viola d’Amore, 8 ft. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft. 

Gemshorn, 8 ft. 

Rohrfléte, 8 ft. 

Lieblich Gedeckt, 8 ft. 

Traversfléte, 4 ft. 

Viola, 4 ft. 

Geigenprincipal, 4 ft. 

Harmonia Aetheria, 3 rks 

Quintfléte, 2% ft. 

Piccolo, 2 ft. 

Terzfléte, 13/5 ft. 

Siffléte, 1 ft. 

Oboe, 8 ft. 

English Horn, 8 ft. 

Echo Mixtur, 2 rks. 

PEDAL ORGAN 

Contraprincipal, 32 ft. 

Principalbass, 16 ft. 

Violon, 16 ft. 

Subbass, 16 ft. 

Quintbass, 10% ft. 

Gedecktbass, 8 ft. 

Octavbass, 8 ft. 

Cello, 8 ft. 

Quinte, 5 1/3 ft. 

Octavflite, 4 ft. 

Terz, 31/5 ft. 

Posaune, 16 ft. 

Trompetbass, 8 ft. 

Pedal Mixtur, 3 rks 

Echobass, 16 ft. 

Salicetbass, 16 ft. 

Dolcebass, 8 ft. 

Bassoon, 16 ft. 

Clarion, 4 ft. 

If we except such organs as those by 
Skinner at Princeton and Ann Arbor, 
or the imported Walcker at Methuen, 
Mass., the Zurich and Berne specifica- 
tions offer three striking differences 
from the average American layout—the 
great preponderance of mixtures and 
mutations, the multiplication of 4-ft. 
foundation tone, and the scant atten- 
tion paid to string stops. To the Amer- 
ican accustomed to the use of a rich 
variety of sharply differentiated strings 
—soft, loud, biting, resinous, undulat- 
ing, muted, floating, even string mix- 
tures—this seems a strange omission. 
I think the answer lies in the “organ- 
istic” type of program favored by 
Swiss organists compared with the 
“orchestral” type prevalent in America. 
The two-fold objection might be raised 
that the numerous 4-ft. flue stops make 
for monotony and give a topheavy bril- 
liance to the upperwork. The objection 
does not hold here, for these 4-fts. all 
vary in color and intensity according 
as the pipes are wood or metal, square, 
cylindrical or conical, open, covered or 
stopped, wide or narrow; and they do 
not “stick out,” any gaps between 8-ft., 
4-ft., and trebles being filled by the 
judicious use of quint tone (quint flutes, 
hohlquints, rauschquints, etc.). Their 
blending with the 4-ft. ranks, particu- 
larly at Grossmimster, is a masterpiece 
of voicing. The same is true of tie 
relation of the mixtures to the flue- 
work and chorus reeds. Though the 
latter are less fiery than French reeds, 
they nevertheless form a vital element 
in the full organ climax. 

The consoles and pedalboards of the 
Zurich organs are too wide for com- 
fortable handling. It would seem a 
simple matter to correct this fault at 
Gut Hirt, where the action is straight 
electric. 





This article makes no attempt to givea 
comprehensive survey of Swiss organs, 
for I am aware that there are other 
notable instruments such as the sixty- 
three stop Kuhn in the Frauenmiinster 
of Zurich, with its much-admired 
echo division, the large organ at Laus- 
anne and others. The Freiburg organ 
has been much written about; that at 
Einsiedel is at present under repair. 
If, as I hope, a study of these challeng- 
ing specifications may serve to reveal 
to the interested reader new horizons 
or to suggest fresh possibilities in organ 
design, the article will have accom- 
plished a useful purpose. 





Stocke’s Choir at Convention. 

The Salem Evangelical choir of St 
Louis was featured as an attraction on 
the opening night of the national Evan- 
gelical youth convention which was 
held in St. Louis at the Alhambra 
Grotto July 5 to July 8, presenting a 
brief choral recital under the direction 
of Christian H. Stocke, organist and 





HE awarding of a contract 


for an organ should be an 


occasion for gratification, not only to 


the manufacturer, but to those who 


have entrusted the obligation « « a« 


The awarding of a contract to Pilcher 


is considered, not merely a commer- 


cial accomplishment, but rather an 


opportunity to more than justify the 


confidence of the buyer «2 « «Which 


may be one reason for getting it. 
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TH E 
director, and Arthur Schneider as ac- 
companist. This vested organization of 
fifty received many compliments on 
its singing on this occasion. Their tone 
quality, balance of parts and interpreta- 
tion and shading received special com- 
mendation. With this engagement the 
choir brought to a close its twelfth sea- 
son. The program for this occasion 
was as follows: “Lift Up Your Heads,” 
Rogers; “Open Our Eyes,” Will C. 
Macfarlane; “Fierce Raged the Tem- 
pest,” Candlyn; “Emmitte Spiritum 
Tuum,” Schuetky; “The Lord Bless 
You,” Lutkin. 





Gertrude Dowd on European Tour. 

Miss Gertrude A. Dowd of Brook- 
lyn departed for Europe June 23, sail- 
ing on the Stuttgart for Ireland. She 
expects to be in England and France 
and return the latter part of August. 
She will visit the famous cathedrals and 
see a number of noted organists while 
abroad. On a Caribbean cruise last 
winter Miss Dowd visited the cathe- 
drals of Havana, Jamaica, Panama and 
Costa Rica, and gave short recitals on 
the organs, some of which were seventy 
and 100 years old. Recently Miss 
Dowd gave a recital at St. Michael's 
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Church, New York, in conjunction with 
Dr. Eugene Hegy, the Hungarian ‘cel- 
list and master Theremin artist of this 
country. It is the first time this in- 
strument has been played in a Catho- 
lic church in New York. The concert 
was attended by about 1,500 people, 
who donated generously for the needy 
of the parish. 

Lutheran Organists i in Convention. 

From July 6 to 9 about 250 Lutheran 
organists and choirmasters from many 
states convened in the chapel of Con- 
cordia Teachers’ College, River Forest, 
Ill. Since all of these men are also 
teachers in Lutheran parochial schools, 
the essays presented at this convention 
covered educational as well as musical 
topics. Eight sessions were held dur- 
ing the daytime and in the middle of 
each session a fifteen-minute organ re 
cital was given on the three-manual 
Votteler organ. The following organists 
were heard: H. C. Gaertner of River 
Forest, Ill; J. F. Reuter of Chicago; 
K. Markworth, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
M. Lochner, River Forest. On one of 
the evenings class reunions took place 
(most of the delegates are alumni of 
Concordia Teachers’ College), on a 
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second evening a banquet was held in 
commemoration of the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the college, and on the 
evening of July 8 Mr. Lochner gave 
another recital, this time on the three- 
manual Skinner organ in Grace Luth- 
eran Church, a church of outstanding 
architectural beauty, located on the 
college campus. Mr. Lochner gave a 
complete description of the organ and 
then played the following program: 
First Sonata, Mendelssohn; Pastorale 
in A, Guilmant; Festal Piece, Sears; 
Andante in E flat, Reuter; Festival 
Prelude on “Ein feste Burg,” Faulkes. 
After the recital the organists were 
given an opportunity to inspect and 
play the organ. Walter D. Hardy, Chi- 
cago representative of the Aeolian- 
Skinner Company, was present to give 
further information. 

Organ for Central City, Neb. 

A two-manual twenty-six-stop organ 
has been ordered by the organ com- 
mittee of the _ First Presbyterian 
Church, Central City, Neb. The con- 
tract was awarded to George Kilgen & 
Son, Inc., St. Louis. This organ will 
be built in one chamber and will have 
a case and front pipe display. 
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DR. FREDERICK BOOTHROYD 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., has been 
assiduously cultivating a taste for good 

gan music in Colorado Springs with 
his recitals at Grace Church, where, as 
previously noted in The Diapason, he 
plays every Tuesday and Thursday 
afternoon at 5:30 in a series of me- 
morial recitals. 

\t the beginning of the season just 
closed Mr. Boothroyd was appointed 
organist and choirmaster of the Shove 
Memorial Chapel of Colorado College 
\ new Welte-Tripp organ was finished 
for the dedication of the chapel Nov. 
24 and since December he has given 
a recital at the chapel once a month 


and a mid-monthly recital has been 
given alternately by two pupils, Leta 
Gale and Charles Bybee \ student 
choir of forty-eight voices has been 


formed and has sung at the weekly 
chapel services. At the close of the 
academic year the college conferred on 
Mr. Boothroyd the honorary degree of 
doctor of music. 

For the coming season it has been 
decided to extend the scope of the 
memorial organ recitals at Grace 
Church and to include programs by a 
group of about twenty-four orchestral 
players, with organ and a chorus of 
about twenty-five singers capable of 
doing the best type of work. This is 

fine addition to the value of the be 
quest which maintains the recitals and 
a step in the direction of developing 
the musical resources of the com- 
munity The chorus and the orchestra 
will alternate in monthly concerts. 


HONORS EDWARD K. MACRUM 


Brooklyn Church Observes Organist’s 
Twentieth Anniversary. 


On the occasion of his twentieth an 
niversary as its organist the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church — of 


Brooklyn, N. Y., had the opportunity 
recently to show its esteem for Edward 
K. Macrum, its organist. “In recog 
nition of twenty years of distinguished 
service by him in the ministry of music 
it the services of this church,” the 
ministers, officers and members of the 
church announced a vesper recital by 
Mr. Macrum, presented in the church 
at 5 o'clock on the afternoon of Sun- 


day, Mav 1. The program consisted 
of the following selections from the 
operas of Wagner: Prelude and Cath 


edral Scene, “Lohengrin”: Prize Song 
“Die Meistersinger”: Prelude and 
“March of the Knights of the Holy 


Grail,” “Parsifal’; Prelude and ‘Love 
Death,” “Tristan und Isolde”; “Sieg 
fried’s Death,’ “Die Gotterdamme 
rung”; “Ride of the Valkyries” and 
“Magic Fire Scene,” “Die Walktire”; 


Song to the Evening Star’ and “Pil 
grims’ Chorus,” “Tannhauser.” 

Mr. Macrum presides over a four 
manual Skinner organ which was in 
stalled when Clarence Eddy was. or 
ganist of the 1 pees Avenue Church. 
He has a quartet and a chorus of thirty 


paid singers. The m nae il services con 
ducted by him have included many 
performances of Parker’s “Hora Novis 
sima,” Verdi's Requiem, 
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“Elijah” and other works of 
Besides original com- 
positions, Mr. Macrum’s most impor- 
tant arrangements are the Dvorak 
“Biblical Songs” and the Mozart “Al- 
leluia,” for chorus of mixed voices. 


’ 
sohn’s 
similar stature. 


COURSE IN CHOIR TRAINING 
American Conservatory of Music En- 
gages George L. Tenney. 

The American Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago announces the estab- 
lishment of a special organ and choir 
training department under the direction 
of Frank Van Dusen, A. A. G. O. The 
course of study includes everything 
that pertains to the ministry of music 
in the church. The school has engaged 
George L. Tenney to give to students 
instruction in choir tr aining and con- 
ducting. Dr. Tenney is a leader in 
developing organized choirs. He is 
director of music at the New First 
Congregational Church in Chicago, 
where he has 385 singers organized into 
five different choirs. These choirs com- 
bine in presenting feature programs 
during the year and these programs 
have become nationally known. He is 
also director of music at Lewis Insti- 
tute, director of the Chicago Lutheran 
Teachers’ Chorus and president of the 
Choral Directors’ Guild of Chicago. 
The conservatory also announces the 
engagement of William H. Barnes, 
author of “The Contemporary Ameri- 
can Organ,” for a series of lectures on 
organ construction 

Special courses which may be ar- 
ranged include a practical course in 
choral service of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church under Leo Sowerby; boy 
choir training, under George Ceiga; the 
Catholic Church service, Adalbert 
Huguelet; the Lutheran Church serv- 
ice, Emily Roberts and _ Gertrude 
Zaily; Schlieder principles of improvi- 
sation, Frank Van Dusen and Gertrude 
saily. 

Springer Studies Piano in London. 

J. Herbert Springer, who presides 
over the large Austin organ in St. 
Matthew's Lutheran Church at Han- 
over, Pa., is spending the summer in 
London, working intensively at the 
piano under Tobias Matthay, besides 
attending lecture courses. Mr. Springer, 
who has achieved a reputation as a 
pianist, in addition to his work as an 
organist, 1s planning a series of piano 
recitals in the fall. In August he will 
enjoy a vacation in Italy before return- 
ing to Hanover in September. 
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Eddy Tells of Visits 
to Guilmant; on Jury 
at Bonnet Graduation 





By CLARENCE EDDY 
(Fifth Installment) 

During my residence in Paris I 
visited Alexandre Guilmant frequently 
at his home in Meudon, a suburb of 
Paris. He lived in a beautiful cottage 
situated on the side of a hill overlook- 
ing the Seine, and with a very fine view 
of Paris in the distance. On the side 
of the cottage was a lovely garden with 
shady walks and here and there rustic 
benches. Here Guilmant and I often 
sat and discussed topics of mutual in- 
terest. 

Adjoining the cottage Guilmant had 
a music hall which contained a large 
four-manual Cavaille-Coll organ. Upon 
this organ he gave frequent recitals. 
The audiences were composed of not- 
able musicians and friends who came 
from all parts of Paris. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guilmant were a charm- 
ing host and hostess. Many a time I 
dined with them and their three de- 
lightful children, a son and two daugh- 
ters. I recall as a rare delicacy the 
fried chicken served on occasions; also 
the elaborate salad prepared by Mrs. 
Guilmant, Mr. Guilmant himself al- 
ways mixing and incorporating the 
dressing. Felix Guilmant, the son, was 
then an art student in Paris and since 
then has become a painter of note. One 
of my possessions, highly prized, is a 
crayon sketch of Alexandre Guilmant 
at the organ, drawn by his son Felix. 
It hangs over my desk. 

Alexandre Guilmant taught the organ 
at the Conservatoire Nationale in Paris, 
where he had many pupils. Among 
these I recall with special distinction 
Joseph Bonnet. I was privileged to be 
a member of the jury which at his 
graduation conferred upon him the 
highest honors. He played the Toc- 
cata in F by Bach and an improvisa- 
tion on a given theme for the occasion. 

One of the notables I met in Paris 
at this time was “our own Mary” Gar- 
den, who was studying for the opera 
with Trabadello. I was in the audience 
when she made her debut at the Opera 
Comique in “Louise.” She achieved a 
profound success and was received with 
great enthusiasm. I also heard her 
later in “Pelleas and Melisande.” 

In a concert tour through the British 
Isles I gave a recital in the Crystal 
Palace, London, playing to an audience 
of 10,000. I also gave a series of re- 
citals in Queens Hall and in White- 
chapel, and visited St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
playing the famous organ there, built 
by Hill & Son. Here I made the 
acquaintance of Sir John Stainer, who 
was organist of St. Paul’s. He was 
most famous for his method for the 
organ, but wrote also many anthems. 
The degree of doctor of music was 
conferred upon him by Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

In Westminster Abbey a new set of 
chimes had just been installed and I 
was privileged to be the first one to 
play them, which I did for Dr. Bridge. 
who was the organist. The organ was 
a Willis. I also gave recitals in War- 
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wick Cathedral and in Leeds Town 
Hall. In Liverpool I played a recital 
in the Church of Our Saviour. The 
organist there was William Faulkes, a 
well-known composer. He wrote a 
Toccata in F which he dedicated to 
me and which had its first hearing 
when I played it for him at my recital 
there. He said he had no idea it could 
sound so effective. 

In Edinburgh, Scotland, I played in 
St. George’s Chapel, where Alfred Hol- 
lins was organist. I visited him at his 
home and also had the pleasure of 
hearing him play in the chapel. He 
presented me with the manuscript for 
his Overture in C minor, which he 
dedicated to me. 

I gave two recitals in the large ex- 
hibition hall in Glasgow and two in a 
very large church in Cardiff, Wales. 
The name of the church I do not re- 
call at the moment. Then I made a 
trip to Ireland and gave two recitals in 
Belfast. I also visited Dublin, but did 
not play there. 


A memorable summer was spent in 
Switzerland, making various trips 
through the mountains. One of these 
excursions -was crossing the Mer de 
Glace. Descending on the other side, 
I returned to Chamonix by way of the 
Manvais Pass, a very dangerous trip. 
From Chamonix I went over the Tete 
Noir to Lake Geneva and from 
Berchte’s Garden I took a “diligence” 
(a coach drawn by six horses) over the 
Alps into Italy. I sat on top of the 
coach with the driver, who cracked his 
long whip most expertly, and we ex- 
perienced some real thrills as we 
swerved over the narrow road, the 
overwhelming wonders of the scene be- 
fore us and the breath-taking abyss 
which followed us on one side. I de- 
scended from the “diligence” at Como, 
on Lake Como, where I remained a 
few days. From Lake Como I went to 
Bellaggio and from Bellaggio to Milan. 

[To be continued.] 





Deagan Tower Bells for Asheville. 

J. C. Deagan, Inc., have completed 
the installation of a carillon in the 
tower of the city hall building of Ashe 
ville, N. C.. Ten mammoth tubular 
bells accurately tuned to the standard 
A-440 pitch have been hoisted to the 
twelfth floor tower and are now being 
played daily. The scale range is as 
follows: F-G-A-A#-C-D-D#-E-F-G. 
They are being equipped with dampers 
so that the melody can stand out clear- 
ly with no disturbing intermingling of 
tones. Besides being playable from a 
keyboard, an electric player with a 
clock control causes the carillon to ring 
out its melodies every day automatical- 
ly. Hand-recorded electric player rolls 
are furnished. Twelve years ago the 
Kiffin Rockwell unit of the American 
Legion Auxiliary sponsored the ac- 
cumulation of money for a carillon as 
a war memorial. Several drives were 
made, all Buncombe County joining in 
the donations. The city hall of Ashe- 
ville is said to be one of the most beau- 
tiful public buildings in the United 
States. 





Large Outlay for Chicago Exhibits. 

Industries have already contracted 
to spend nearly $4,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of exhibit space or the construc- 
tion of special buildings for Chicago’s 
1933 world’s fair—“A Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition”’—it was disclosed by 
President Rufus C. Dawes in a recent 
statement to the board of trustees. “We 
have sold in buildings erected and to 
be erected, exhibit space in the amount 
of $1,911,802, and have received on ac- 
count the sum of $1,561,802 in cash,” 
said Mr. Dawes, who revealed also that 
the exposition has made contracts for 
concessions offering entertainment in 
the aggregate sum of $1,300,000. “We 
have under favorable negotiation,” he 
said, “other features equally attractive 
involving a total expenditure on the 
part of Prospective concessionaires of 
about $2,000,000.” 





E. A. Hanchett Convalescing. 

Friends throughout the Southwest of 
Edward A. Hanchett, organist and 
choirmaster of All Saints’ Episcopal 
Church, Dallas, Tex., will be glad to 
learn that he is sufficiently recovering 
from a long illness to resume his duties 
by early fall. He is looking forward 
to this with anticipation, especially so 
since there is a new modern organ in 
contemplation for his church. 
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A YEAR OF CONI ‘ENTIONS 

In the face of business conditions which 
have been reflected in almost tragic 
effects on church music, the year 1932 
will go down as one in which the or- 
ganists of America have had probably 
a record number of conventions, bring- 
ing them together nationally and sec- 
tionally to discuss their problems and 
to hear recitals that give evidence of 
the progress organ playing is making. 
The Diapason has made its readers 
familiar with the proceedings of all of 
these meetings. In Philadelphia the 
Pennsylvania forces of the National 
Association of Organists held con- 
vention of such proportions as_ the 
facilities and reputation of Philadelphia 
as an “organ town” make possible. The 
New Jersey N. A. O. held a similar 
state meeting at which enthusiasm and 
good fellowship prevailed. At Toledo 
the Northern Ohio chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists held a 
convention marked by splendid recitals 
and a remarkable display of cohesion 
among the organists of that state. In 
Tulsa Okla., there was a tri-state con- 
vention which proved a refreshment to 
the soul of every Guild member from 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas who 
could be present. Likewise there was 
a Southern tri-state meeting in Little 
Rock and Florida had a fine state meet- 
ing. 

Then in June came the general con- 
vention of the A. G. O. in Boston, an 
event which provided a week of the 
very best of educational entertainment 
and drew to New England representa- 
tives from twenty states. The record 
of this splendid gathering was pub- 
lished in the July issue of The Diapa- 
son in detail. 

Last, but by no means least, of 
season’s conventions is that of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists, which 
will take place at Rochester, N. Y., the 
last of August, running into the first 
few days of September. The program 
of this convention, published on an- 
other page of this issue, contains am- 
ple promise of rich benefits for those 
so situated that they can attend the 
meetings and recitals. Those who have 
followed the annual N. A. O. conven- 
tions throughout the history of this 
organization know that there has never 


been a dull or unprofitable day at one 
of these meetings, and the organists 
of the nation realize that they owe a 


debt to the N. A. O. for originating 


national organists’ conventions and con- 
ducting them on a scale which has set 
hoped 


the standard. It is that the 


Rochester meeting, with its favorable 
setting at the Eastman School of Music, 
where organ music has been cultivated 
so effectively, will draw an attendance 
which the merits of the program justify. 


HELPING AMERICAN COMPOSER 

Much has been said and written as 
to the recognition—or lack of recogni- 
tion—accorded the American com- 
poser for the organ. R. Deane Shure, 
the Washington organist, who himself 
ranks among the prominent composers 
for the organ of the present day, evi- 
dently believes that God helps those 
who help themselves, and he is willing 
to do his part in an effort to make the 
much-discussed American creators of 
organ music hang together. His exam- 
ple is not one that is entirely unique 
or isolated, but it is rare enough to at- 
tract deserved attention. 

Mr. Shure, as explained in our news 
columns, has written to a short list of 
eminent Americans, asking each of 
them to send him a work not previous- 
ly performed in public, so that he may 
present it on a special program at his 
church in the fall. The response to 
his idea has been so nearly unanimous 
that its originator confesses he has 
been overwhelmed. Naturally the idea, 
not being copyrighted, should be 
studied by other organists, with a view 
to making use of something that will 
help more than any amount of discus- 
sion to bring the work of Americans 
to public notice. It will probably be 
found that the whole question of as- 
suring the American composer of his 
due is not as difficult of solution as the 
writers and debaters have thought. 








AND NOW LET’S FORGET HIM 

As the majority of those who heard 
Herr Karg-Elert when he visited Amer- 
ica are trying to forget about it, we 
owe them apologies for bringing up his 
name once more, but the second in- 
stallment of his series of articles on his 
American tour, appearing in Musical 
Opinion of London July 1, reveals such 
a complete misconception on the part 
of the doctor of the impression he made 
in this country that it reminds one 
forcefully of Burns’ “Would that some 
power the giftie gie us,” etc. Incident- 
ally one may be pardoned for ques- 
tioning the good taste of the editor of 
Musical Opinion in giving a page a month 
to the twaddle furnished by the Leipzig 
composer. Paragraphs telling of the 
courtesies extended to him alternate 
with insulting references to our cus- 
toms and laws and adverse criticisms 
of our organs. The unadulterated ab- 
surdity pervading the whole account of 
the tour by the doctor and his youthful 
daughter is illustrated by paragraphs 
such as the following: 

The amount of medieval superstition to 
be found in the interior of America is 
almost without parallel. The pipes of 
many organs have to be black, and others 
must not be visible at all. otherwise it 
would be worldly and a deadly sin But 
after the sermon they play a potpourri 
from “Orpheus in the Underworld” or a 
fantasia from “Traviata!”" * * * 

It is interesting to note that the Ameri- 
can children are the most beautiful and 
the healthiest in the world, but the least 
educated. They grow up like tigers, 
wolves or mandrills; they throw, bellow, 
rage and fight, and rule all. 

There may be a sly attempt at reflec- 
tion in the statement that at Provi- 
dence Karg-Elert “came across a waiter 
who is a nephew of Max Reger.” 

If it were worth while someone 
might write a frank and unadorned 
account of Herr Karg-Elert’s triumphal 
American tour for Musical Opinion, and 


we wonder if the editor would be so 
eager to give it space. 
An unfortunate result of the whole 


incident is that it may lead to unjust 
prejudice against German concert or- 
ganists and we would suggest that it 
would be well for them to take action 
disavowing the views and conduct of 
their colleague. 

Word comes from France that an 
old friend of The Diapason and well- 
known student of organ design, Pro- 
fessor G. Bedart, has retired, because 
of advanced age, from his post as pro- 
fessor of experimental physiology at 
the University of Lille. Dr. Bedart is 
referred to by Dr. Audsley in his “The 
Art of Organ Building” and by Wedg- 
wood in his “Dictionary of Organ 
Stops,” recognition being given to him 
for his activity on behalf of the ad- 
vancement of the organ. 


GRADUATED FROM OBERLIN 


Young Organists Receive Diplomas— 

Appointments to Positions. 

The following students were grad- 
uated from the organ department of 
the Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
June 22 with the degree of bachelor of 
music: Frances Cornelia Berry, Char- 
lotte Lucille Bond, Walter Leonard 
Hansen, Lillian Helen Horton, Wil- 
liam Herbert Schutt, Susan Grey 
Shedd, Erwin Arthur Thomas, Rosalie 
Getmon Tucker, Charles Edward Vo- 
gan and Harry Battin Welliver, Jr. 
Glenn Wesley King was granted the 
degree of master of music. 

Appointments that have been an- 
nounced to date are: Glenn Wesley 
King, to be organist and choirmaster 
at Christ Episcopal Church, Marshall, 
Mich.; Charles Edward Vogan, in 
charge of choirs and young people’s 
activities, in addition to duties as or- 
ganist, Central Reformed Church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Charlotte Bond, 
teacher of organ and piano, Moravian 
Seminary for Women, Bethlehem, Pa., 
and Lillian Helen Horton, a fellowship 
at Vassar College, where she _ will 
serve as assistant to E. Harold Geer, 
F. A. G. O., the college organist. 

Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Norman Lockwood to 
the staff of the theory department of 
Oberlin Conservatory. Mr. Lockwood 
has many compositions to his credit, 
ranging from songs to symphonies. 
During the last three years he has been 
working in Italy, enjoying the ad- 
vantages of the Prix de Rome, granted 
to him in 1929. Mr. Lockwood has 
studied with Mlle. Nadia Boulanger in 
Paris and Respighi in Rome. He will 
offer courses in harmony, counterpoint, 
fugue and free composition. 

Walter Hansen, ’32, organist at Cal- 
Bs: Presbyterian, Cleveland, will re- 
turn to Oberlin as a part-time instruc- 
tor in theory and continue his studies 
toward the master’s degree. 

The Selby Houston prize, awarded 
each year in recognition of excellent 
scholarship as revealed in the theoreti- 
cal studies, was won by Charles Ed- 
ward Vogan. 

Two organ seniors were honored 
with election to Pi Kappa Lambda— 
Frances Cornelia Berry and _ Lillian 
Helen Horton. Those elected to play 
in the commencement recitals were: 
Frances Cornelia Berry, Lillian Helen 
Horton, Harry Welliver, Jr., and Wal- 
ter Hansen. 





North Carolina Chapter, A. G. O. 

The ninth annual meeting of the 
North Carolina chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists was held May 
6 at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. At the business meeting 
the following officers were re-elected: 


Dean—Nelson O. Kennedy, Chapel 
Hill. 

Sub-dean—Frederick S. Smith, Pine- 
hurst. 


Secretary—Elisabeth Joyner Brewer, 
, Rockingham. 

Treasurer—Mary Frances Cash, A. 
A. G. O., Winston-Salem. 

The annual organ students’ contest 
was held at the Episcopal Church at 4 
o'clock. Miss Marjorie Weatherly of 
Flora McDonald College was the win- 
ner. At 6 o’clock a banquet was served 
at the Carolina Inn. The closing event 
of the meeting was a very inspiring 
recital played by Edward Eigenschenk 
of Chicago on the Reuter organ in the 
Hill Memorial Auditorium. He received 
several encores froma very enthusiastic 
audience. 

ELISABETH JOYNER BREWER, 
Secretary. 





Oklahoma Chapter. 

The Oklahoma A. G. O. chapter held 
its annual meeting the evening of May 9 
at the Tulsa Tavern. As this was the 
first meeting of the chapter since the 
tri-state convention of April there was 
given, with annual reports of officers, 
a report of the convention. The treas- 
urer's report, showing a balance in the 
treasury after meeting all expenses of 
the convention, was a source of satis- 
faction to the members present. Dean 
Marie M. Hine was given a rising vote 
of thanks for the success of the con- 
vention as a whole. 

The following officers 
for the ensuing vear: 
Knowles Weaver, Mus. B., 
sub-dean, Esther Handley, 
secretary, Mrs. Troy Campbell; 


were elected 
Dean, John 
A. A. G. O.; 
Mus. B.; 
treas- 


That Distant Past 
as It Is Recorded in 
The Diapason Files 


TWENTY YEARS AGO, ACCORD- 
ing to the issue of The Diapason of 
Aug. 1, 19 
Dr. Gerrit Smith, one of the best- 

known organists and composers in the 

United States, died July 21 at Darien, 

Conn., where he was spending the sum- 

mer. He was one of the founders of 

the American Guild of Organists and 
was known as the “father” of that or- 
ganization. For a number of years he 
was in charge of the music at Union 

Theological Seminary, New York. 

A four-manual Austin organ was in- 
stalled in the Broadway Presbyterian 
Church, New York. 

The Diapason published the specifi- 
cation of a four-manual organ which 
the Ernest M. Skinner Company was 
building for Harvard University. 

The Diapason made note of the im- 
petus given the sale of organs to thea- 
ters by a strike of orchestra players in 
the larger New York “movie” houses. 


TEN YEARS AGO, ACCORDING TO 
the issue of The Diapason of Aug. 1, 
1922— 

Organists from all parts of the coun- 
try were arriving in Chicago to attend 
the fifteenth annual convention of the 
National Association of Organists, be- 
ginning Aug. 

The Estey Company was building a 
four -manual to be installed in the 
“playhouse” of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company at Dayton, Ohio. The 
stop list showed it to be an instrument 
of fifty-one stops and 3,074 pipes. 

The First Presbyterian Church of 
Albany, N. Y., of which Dr. Harold 
W. Thompson was organist and direc- 
tor, was to install a four-manual Casa- 
vant organ. 

M. P. Moller built a large four-man- 


ual installed in the four corners of 
Asbury Methodist Church at Allen- 
town, Pa. 


Murray M. Harris, a well-known Los 
Angeles organ builder, who constructed 
the famous organ for the St. Louis 
Exposition—an instrument afterward 
bought by John Wanamaker for his 
Philadelphia store and since then great- 
ly enlarged and rebuilt—died suddenly 
in Arizona. 

A new work by Dr. Clarence Dickin- 
son, “The Technique and Art of Organ 
Playing,’ was reviewed for The Di- 
apason by Harold V. Milligan, 





urer, Frances Wellmon Anderson: reg- 
istrar, Martha Blunk; librarian, Mrs. 
Ira T. Parker; auditors, Harry W. Kis- 
kaddon and William Merry; executive 
committee, Marie M. Hine, Sara Ruby 
Kauffman and Mrs. E. L. George. 





Guilmant School Summer Session. 

The summer session of the Guilmant 
Organ School opened July 6 with the 
largest registration of recent years. Or- 
ganists and choirmasters came from 
Florida, Texas, Virginia, Kentucky, as 
well as from nearby states, to enroll in 
the model choir class taught by Hugh 
Ross and the regular organ work under 
Willard Irving Nevins. On Wednesday 
evening, har 13, the choir class at- 
tended a special rehearsal of the Schola 
Cantorum for a production of the Bee- 
thoven Ninth Symphony with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at the Stadium 
concerts. Dr, William C. Carl, director 
of the school, is spending his vacation 
in Europe. Many new features are be- 
ing ag eg ‘mal the winter term, which 
opens Oct. 





Death of H. Norman Taylor. 

H. Norman Taylor, organist and 
composer, died June 22 at Washington, 
D. C. Born in Cheltenham, England, 
in 1872, Mr. Taylor became a church 
organist at the age of 17. He came to 
the United States in 1889 as organist 
and choirmaster of the Church of St. 
Martin - in - the - Fields, | Philadelphia. 
Later he served at the Church of the 
Redeemer, Bryn Mawr, Pa., and at St. 
John’s Church, Kingston, N. Y. For 
the past twelve years he had been or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the Church 
of St. Stephen and the Incarnation at 
the capital. He is survived by his 
widow, a son and a daughter, 
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We see very little in the musical 
papers about Albert Schweitzer, the 
missionary, theologian, writer and or- 
ganist. I ‘find his career absorbingly 
interesting. His book on Bach came 
out in his early thirties, at a time when 
he was a young lecturer in Strassburg 
University. Just now, as I write, he 
is back to civilization earning money 
for his mission in French Equatorial 
Africa. One way he has of getting 
money is through organ recitals. He 
plays Bach exclusively, and rather 
dully, too, I am told. Newman trans- 
lated Schweitzer’s “Bach,” and one can 
read his “Quest of the Historical Jesus” 
in English. This theologian-missionary- 
organist seems to me almost a super- 
man. 

Did you share my astonishment in 
reading in the Musical Times of May last 
that “the famous marches of which 
‘Washington Post’ and ‘Stars and 
Stripes Forever’ are typical examples 
were of a novel type in the lilt and out- 
spokenness of their melodies and rhythms, 
and did more than any other body of 


MUSIC to establish the idiom known as 
ragtime.” (The italics are mine.) The 
notice of Sousa’s death from which I 


quote was a sympathetic one, but I am 
wondering how far the history of rag- 
time will bear out the pertinency of the 
Musical Times’ observation. Since we 
are talking about Sousa marches, it 
may be in order to ask my professional 
friends if it is not true that Sousa is 
responsible for a change in the street 
march form? I allude to his ending 
the march by repeating the trio fortis- 
simo. Although I do not know many 
of his marches, I have noted the change 
| refer to in several of them. 

How many of us not directly con- 
nected with the Lutheran Church have 
any knowledge of the ritual and high 


—indeed somewhat severe — musical 
standards of the church? I felt my 
ignorance of these standards as well 


as a sincere respect for them on look- 
ing over a program of a sacred con- 
cert given by the choir of Holy Cross 
Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Walter 
Wismar, organist and  choirmaster. 
Here is the list: Organ, Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor, Bach; “The Pharisee 
and the Publican,” Heinrich Schuetz, 
1585-1672; two pieces for choir by 
Bach, one without accompaniment; 
Chorale Prelude (organ), “Now Do 
We Pray God, the Holy Ghost,” the 
congregation following by singing four 
stanzas of that hymn (T. Forchammer, 
b. Schiers, 1847); Festival Prelude for 
the organ, Bach, arranged by Albert 
Stoessel; address by the Rev. Paul 
Koenig; four choral selections, two 
without accompaniment, Bach; congre- 
gational hymn; offering; prayer and 
Genadiction: organ, Praeludium, G 
major, Bach. Members of the choir 
furnished the incidental solos, four in 
number. I fancy that such a program 
means that choir and congregation had 
behind them generations of study of 
the substantial music of the fifteenth 
century Reformation, and of the cen- 
turies immediately following. 

And the Moravians, descended from 
Huss (1373-1415), antedating the Luth- 


erans by a century (the name at once 
turning our thoughts to Bethlehem, 
Pa.), have a musical lineage as_ solid 


and valid. Specifically [ am referring 
to the hymn and tune book published 
by the Moravian Church in the United 
States in 1891. In its 435 pages there 
are tunes from German, Moravian, 
Lutheran, French, English and Ameri- 
can sources, including naturally many 
chorales by J. S. Back, J. €. Bach, 
Hille and Neumark and chorales taken 
from the numerous German collections. 
The general impression one gets from 
the book is of seriousness, even solemn- 
ity. I wager that no frivolous jingles 
set to tonic-dominant- subdominant sen- 
timentalities are heard in the Lutheran 
and Moravian churches. 

We are now far enough away from 
the A. G. O. Boston convention to ap- 


praise its value calmly. Will it have 
a salutary effect on professional prog- 
ress? An organist’s occupation is based 
on some or all of the following: A post 
as organist and choirmaster; teaching; 
composing; career as recitalist; theater 
playing. How were these aspects of 
his work covered in the convention? 
It is plain that theater playing is a 
dead topic; the choirmaster’s job had 
three valuable papers discussing it; the 
composer works in private and not in 
convention-masses, although the com- 
posers who happen to be Americans 
had their glorious innings in the Mon- 
day evening concert; the instrument 
around which all the convention plan- 
ning and activities revolve, the organ 
itself, had one paper devoted to it, dis- 
cussion on which was—why I was 
never able to discover—very much cur- 
tailed. Probably the organ recitals 
aroused more interest than any other 
feature in the six days, the presence 
of two women players and of several 
of the younger members of the fra- 
ternity stimulating attention. 

As I read the signs of the times, 
players are devoting increased care to 
eliminating the organist’s smudge 
that is to say, they are thinking how 
the music sounds to the man in the last 
seat in the gallery and not contenting 
themselves with the effect on their own 
ears at the organ bench. The young 
recitalists are playing magnificently; 
they stirred me to enthusiasm; only 
occasionally did it seem to me that some 
of the pieces they played were chosen 
because of personal technical likings. 
Seldom did | hear playing that showed, 
as worded by “A. F.” in the Musica! 
Times, the maximum of efficiency and 
the minimum of interest. People like 
the organ tours very much and most 
of us like to hear beautiful organ play- 
ing; thus the convention in its program 
followed along the line of least re- 
sistance. That the convention will have 
a good effect on professional standards 
I have no doubt. 





Uncle Mo has broken out again; he 
says that music is in a bad way in this 
country and that the reason is that it 
is too much in the hands of women. 
I pointed out to him that he was un- 
gallant and unappreciative of the wom- 
en’s clubs and the great music federa- 
tions and organizations of various kinds 
supported by women for the benefit of 
music. Uncle Mo is a crusty old bache- 
lor and says that all these organiza- 
tions are gotten up by women who are 
anxious for office and publicity, and 
are just like the small fry of secret 
societies that men join so they can ap- 
pear in scarlet and gold regalia with a 
sword or other warlike implement. 
Uncle Mo says that men think musi 
cians are a set of softies, that playing 
the piano is a sissy job, that the only 
man to be respected in this country is 
the business man, and that until grown- 
up men are willing to play the piano 
and fiddle and ’cello for social purposes 
music will never be really appreciated 
and therefore come into its own. 

I pointed out to Uncle Mo that all 
the colleges and most of the public 
schools of all grades teach the appre- 
ciation of music, but he snorts and says 
that it is all “boloney” and that the 
boys and girls are filled up with silly 
stories about music and composers that 
turn a real man’s stomach. 

Well, you know what a queer cus- 
tomer Uncle Mo is. 


A former deputy organist of Bristol 


Cathedral sends the following: One 
day the sub-sacrist appeared in the 
organ loft and said: “Please, sir, the 


dean says tell you will you please give 
him the note for the prayers after the 
anthem?” Since he hung about the 
organ after delivering his message I 


said: “What are you waiting for?” 
“Ain't I to take the note back to 
him?” was the reply. 


Did our editor, a year or two ago, 
not purpose printing a roster of or- 
ganists who had served in one church 
for fifty years? The question is sug- 
gested by an item in a Bristol, Eng- 
land, paper to the effect that the de ath 
on June 7 of A. E. Hill, organist of 
St. John’s, Redland, Bristol, marked 
the end of long service at that church; 
if he had lived until the 10th he would 


have completed fifty years. 
Organ music was featured at the 
Democratic national convention, but I 
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failed to see the player’s name given; 
it was always, “the organ played ‘The 
Sidewalks of New York’” or simply, 
“the organ played.” It reminds me of 
the old story of W. T. Best, organist 
of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, from 
1855 to 1894. Best was a guest at a 
dinner presided over by an arrogant 
alderman who after a_ speech said: 
“The organ will now play.” 

Best cid not stir, even after 
tions of “The organ will now 
The story runs that Best finally 
“Well, let it play!”, and that 
brought the alderman to his 
with a proper introduction of “our dis- 
tinguished townsman, Mr. William T 
3est, who will,” ete. 


repeti- 
play.” 
said 
this 
senses 





Germani’s English Tour Successful. 

Bernard R. Laberge upon his return 
from Europe in July reported that 
Fernando Germani made his debut in 
England in June, meeting with extra- 
ordinary success. Among his appear- 
ances he played at the Liverpool Cathe- 
dral on June 7, Manchester Town Hall 
June 9, Lincoln Cathedral June 10 and 
Alexandra Palace June 12. Mr. Laberge 
quotes a report from an English au- 
thority on organ and organ playing 
which says: “Before Germani came 
over I had heard splendid reports of 
him both as man and player from 
friends in the U. S. to be quite 
honest I discounted their reports some- 
what. I was wrong in doing so. His 
technique is amazing, but, what is even 
more important, clarity of style, per- 
fect rhythm and eclectic registration 
reaches, in him, almost unbelievable 
heights. In addition to his other quali- 
ties he has a sense of appreciation of 
the ideal tonal design and balance in 
an organ that I had not thought to 
have met from a player. All who heard 
him were wildly enthusiastic and it has 
been a great joy to me personally to 
receive so many expressions of appre- 
ciation.” Mr. Germani went directly 
from England.to Siena, Italy, to con- 
duct his summer master class at the 
palace of Prince Chigi-Saracini. 





New Volume on Theater Organ. 

Reginald Whitworth, the English 
writer on organ topics who about a 
year ago brought out a work on “The 
Electric Organ” which proved of gen- 
eral interest, is the author of a new 
volume entitled “The Cinema and 
Theater Organ,” which is described as 
a comprehensive description of this in- 
strument, its constituent parts and its 
uses. It is published by Musical Opinion, 
London. The book is of interest on 
this side of the Atlantic as much as on 
the other because it gives proper pro- 
portionate representation to American 
instruments. Among the handsome 
illustrations appear the three consoles 


of the Kimball organ at the Roxy in 
New York, the Barton six-manual con- 
sole at the Chicago Stadium and the 


Wurlitzer console of the Trocadero in 
London. Complete drawings of the 
mechanisms of theater unit organs are 
presented, besides a great deal of other 
information. Mr. Whitworth devotes 
one chapter to the music of the theater 


organ. In the preface he mz ike s it clear 
that the aim of his book is not to 
“boost” the cinema organ, still less to 


condemn it, but “a sincere attempt to 
describe its many and various parts, 
after a prolonged and careful investi- 
gation.’ 








The mothers’ memorial organ, in- 
stalled in the Ogden Park Methodist 
Church, Chicago, by the D. S. Wentz 


was opened with a 
dedication service Sunday afternoon, 
June 12. Walter Flandorf was at the 
console and the People’s Church choir, 
directed by Emerson Abernethy, sang. 
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Fine Heritage Left 
by English Church 
Music to Present Age 


paper was read by the 
vicar of St. Aidan’'s 
Chapel, Cheltenham, Pa., at the twelfth 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
council, National Association of Organists, 
at Philadelphia May 10.] 


[The following 
Rev. M1 Satcher, 


By THE REV. HERBERT BOYCE SATCHER 
Following out the healthy precepts 
that a preacher ought to keep to his 
text and an instructor ought to define 
his terms, let us briefly at these 
questions: ; 

1. What is church music? 

2. What has been the line of its 
development in the English-speaking 
world? 

3. What heritage has 
queathed to the present, 
we re-acting to it? 

[ am aware that 
difference of opinion 
stitutes church music, and perhaps 
there are almost as many opinions as 
there are individuals as to what good 
church music is. It seems to me that 
church music is the offering to Al- 
mighty God in worship of the highest 
and best we can command in the art 
of sound, always with the proviso that 
the images thereby evoked in the minds 
of the worshipers be those of the sanc- 
tuary rather than some other place. As 
pictorial art in the church, whether of 
painting or sculpture or stained glass, 
should serve to keep the mind centered 
on sacred things; as church architec- 
ture should help to create an atmos- 
phere of reverence and elevation of 
spirit; as ritual should bring into play 
the ordered beauty and flow of words, 
and ceremonial should clothe those 
words with the poetry of movement, 
so church music should contribute to 
this noble ensemble of worship the 
splendor of ordered sound. 

There are so many varieties of the 
Christian religion professed, that there 
must needs be varying ideals as to the 


look 


the past be- 
and how are 


there is a wide 
as to what con- 


music used in worship. The Roman 
Catholic Church strictly defines what 
may or may not be used, but in vast 


numbers of parishes the rules are not 
obeyed. The Episcopal Church in 
America issues an official hymnal and 
authorizes its use, together with an- 
thems in the words of Holy Scripture 
or of the Book of Common Prayer, but 
leaves the ordering of the music in 
each parish in the hands of a minister 
for whom it has provided no adequate 


musical education. The various pone 
gelical denominations in most cases 
issue official hymnals, but the music is 
generally arranged by the local min- 
ister, organist or music committee, 
none of whom may know very much 


about music worthy of use in worship. 

Next after the primary consideration 
of worthiness for its sacred purpose, 
it seems to me that church music 
should be appropriate to the place and 
time. By being appropriate to the place, 
I mean that the music should call up 
in the minds of the worshipers images 
of the sanctuary, not of the dance floor, 
the concert hall or the opera house. At 
one time I greatly enjoyed dancing, 
and for many years I have habitually 
attended concerts and the opera, and 
so am quite familiar with the repertoire 
of both. However great this music 1s, 
it is not suitable for use in worship. By 
being appropriate to the time, I mean 
that where there is any semblance of 
observance of the Christian seasons, 
the music should always be strictly in 
accord therewith. 


Having defined church music, though 
it may be very inadequately, let us 
look now at our second question, the 
line of its development in the English- 
speaking world. It must be evident 
that this is a large question—one on 
which many volumes have been written 
and many hours might be spent. At 
best I can only indicate with broad 
strokes what that line has been. 


No one knows when Christianity 
came to Britain. According to the 
Glastonbury tradition, it was even in 
the first century that St. Joseph of 


Arimathea, bearing authentic relics of 
the Passion of Christ, reached the beau- 
tiful western isle of Avalon, 

Where falls not hail, or rain or any snow, 
loudly; but it lies 
fair with orchard 


Nor even wind blows 
Deep-meadowed, 
lawns 


happy, 


And bowery hollows, crown'd with sum- 
mer sea. 
Then for four or five centuries, with 
the Roman Empire tottering to its fall, 
little is known of the spread of the new 


religion among the Celtic and Roman- 


ized Britons. In the fifth and sixth 
centuries came heathen’ hordes of 
Angles and Saxons from over the 


northern sea, and established their rule, 
driving the natives back into the west- 
ern and northern highlands. Near the 
end of the sixth century Pope Gregory 
the Great, fascinated by the blond 
beauty of some Anglian youths whom 
he chanced to see in the slave market 
in Rome, sent his famous mission under 
the Benedictine monk, Augustine, to 
convert these Anglo-Saxon _ peoples. 
Having codified and established the 
whole musical system of the Roman 
Church on a more definite and ordered 
basis, and having founded the Schola 
Cantorum in his see city to carry out 
his system in practice, it was but nat- 
ural that Pope Gregory should send 
with Augustine to England some books 
embodying his musical reforms. 

Thus Gregorian music came to Eng- 
land with the conversion of the nation, 
and the long line of musical invasions 
was begun. What the music of the 
preceding Celtic Church was we do not 
know. We do know that the Gregorian 
system triumphed, just as the Roman 
mission triumphed. All during the mid- 
dle ages England was noted for the 
purity and beauty of its Gregorian 
music. Composers appeared from time 
to time, who “ge to the store of 
rae notably Dunstan, succes- 
sively Abbot of Benet pi Bishop of 
Worcester and of London and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Monkish travel- 
ers circulated freely along the far-flung 
fringe of monasteries, so that England 
was no longer isolated, as it had been 
in Celtic times. Various local musical, 
as well as ceremonial, “uses” sprang up 
at certain cathedrals, particularly at 
Salisbury, York and Hereford, and 
persisted until the Reformation. 

It is impossible within the limits of 
this paper to indicate very clearly the 
nature of Gregorian music. Suffice it 
to say that there are eight usual modes 
or scales, while we are accustomed to 
two only; the music is unisonous, not 
harmonic; it is not measured, and the 
rhythm and accent of the music follow 
closely the rhythm and accent of the 
words. There are many delicate and 
highly developed points of interpreta- 
tion. The view held in some quarters 
that Gregorian music is crude and bar- 
barous, the reflection of a dark age of 
culture, is absolutely untenable in the 
face of the facts. Sometimes the melo- 
dies were starkly simple; sometimes 
they reached a high degree of elabora- 
tion. 

The gradual discovery and evolution 
of staff notation, beginning about the 
tenth century, led, of course, to the 
development of harmony and _poly- 
phony. But in practically all composi- 
tions of this character the harmony is 
built around a Gregorian chant or folk 
melody, which forms the main strand 
in the harmonic structure, and is known 
as the cantus firmus. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries English composers 
and theoretical writers are found turn- 
ing up at various places on the conti- 
nent of Europe. That there was a 
flourishing English school of composi- 
tion in the early thirteenth century, 
using all the known harmonic devices 
and, indeed, leading the world in har- 
monic experiments, is indicated by the 
appearance of the famous round or 
canon—‘“Sumer is Icumen in”—which 
was written down by a monk of the 
Royal Abbey of Reading about the 
vear 1240. It is a secular folksong in 
Wessex dialect, but under the vernacu- 
lar words; the words of a Latin hymn 
have been written in, indicating that 
the music was also used for religious 
purposes. 

It is attested by continental writers 
that musicians all over Europe accepted 
the leadership of England in the early 
fifteenth century. John Dunstable’s 
name is of imperishable fame. The 
music of the famous Ballad of Agin- 
court (c. 1415) is set to the words of 
Kipling’s “Recessional” in the present 
Episcopal Hymnal and the wedding is 
by no means an incongruous one. Dev- 
astated by the Wars of the Roses in 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
England emerged with a strong dy- 
nasty on the throne—the Tudors. From 
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the reign of Henry 
ning of Elizabeth’s reign, 
Flood lists thirty-two composers whom 


to the begin- 
Dr. Gratton- 


he places in the Early Tudor group. 
Roughly speaking, the Tudor compos- 
ers fall into three divisions. It would 
be useless and pointless to try to name 
and classify them here, and many of 
them overlap as to period. The earliest 
group, somewhat influenced by the 
continental Flemish school, centered 
around Robert Fayrfax and ended 
with John Taverner, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Succeeding 
this group came the composers whose 
lot was cast in the troublous and un- 
certain days of religious change. Writ- 
ing interchangeably for the Latin and 
English rite, we find among them such 
noted names as Christopher Tye, John 
Merbecke and Thomas Tallis. Mer- 
becke made his famous setting of the 
English Prayerbook of 1549 in accord- 
ance with the desire of the Reformers 
that there should be, as Archbishop 
Cranmer expressed it, “as near as may 
be for every syllable a note, so that it 
may be sung distinctly and devoutly.’ 
Merbecke’s setting of the communion 
service from this work published in 
1550 is sung today all over the Angli- 
can communion. 

One of the really great men of the 
period was Thomas Tallis. So fre- 
quently did he change his religious 
complexion that he might have been 
the original of the Vicar of Bray. Yet 
he wrote much fine music for both the 
English and the Latin rite. His ‘“Preces 
and Responses for Morning and Eve- 
ning Prayer and the Litany” in two 
settings for four and five voices, writ- 
ten shortly after 1552, are known and 
sung in nearly all Anglican churches, 


though, I am sorry, too sorry, to say 
the fact that they are fauxbourdons, 
with the melody in the tenor, seldom 


is recognized. 

A product of the Reformation which 
has been subject to no end of miscon- 
ception and distortion is the Anglican 
chant. Originally Anglican chants were 
nothing more or less than the old Gre- 
gorian Psalm-tunes harmonized. They 
naturally followed in the path blazed 
by Merbecke and Tallis. Other com- 
posers took up the writing of chants, 
and their form became fixed into a 
little part-song of seven bars (later 
often doubled), the words of the Psalm 
or canticle being cramped into this un- 


yielding prison-house, with disastrous 
results. 
In recent years there has been a 


widespread movement to free the An- 
glican chant of its rigidity, leaving time 
values aside, and making the rhythm 
of the music conform to the rhythm of 
the words. In this way the Anglican 
chant can be made into a thing of real 


beauty. 

Some time prior to the middle of the 
sixteenth century the musical form 
known as the anthem first made its ap- 
pearance. It is really the English 
equivalent of the Latin motet. A pe- 


culiarly English form, the anthem is 
non-liturgical, but its use is permitted 
by the rubrics of the Anglican liturgy. 
It was probably not taken up at all by 
the “free” churches until the nineteenth 





century. One of the earliest of anthems 
and quite in the spirit of this middle 

‘udor school is the delightful little 
piece “Lord, for Thy Tender Mercies’ 
Sake”—long attributed to Richard Far- 
rant, but now seemingly with more ac- 
curacy ascribed to Dr. Christopher Tye, 
or his circle. 


Now we reach the golden age of 
all the arts of England. For the first 
thirty years of her long reign Elizabeth 
had to direct her best efforts toward 
settling the religious situation and 
stabilizing the throne. Finally, with 
the execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, 


in 1587, and the wreck of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588, the Renaissance, a 
hundred years late in reaching Eng- 


land, burst into full flower. For splen- 
dor of intellectual and artistic achieve- 
ment and sheer joy of living, the last 
fifteen years of the great queen’ s reign 
were unique in the annals of England. 
Here, alongside the dramatists Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson and Christopher 
Marlowe, and the poets Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, Edmund Spenser and Robert Her- 
rick, flourished the great musical gen- 
iuses William Byrd, Thomas Weelkes 
and Orlando Gibbons, and the slightly 
lesser ones, Thomas Morley, John Bull, 
John Wilbye and Richard Deering. All 
except Morley lived on well into the 
Stuart regime. In William Byrd, Eng- 
lish church music reaches its highest 
pinnacle of glory. He dominated it for 
forty years. As Sir Henry Hadow says: 
“Not Lassus or Palestrina ever rose to 
a loftier or more serene eminence.” 


With the death of Gibbons in 1625 
there began a rapid decline both in the 


quality and the quantity of church 
music. This was due largely to the 
growing Puritan proletariat. I am 


aware that Henry Davey and some suc- 
ceeding historians of English music try 
to mitigate the horror of the almost 
total eclipse which the art suffered 
under the Puritan domination, by citing 
a list of music published during the 
Commonwealth, by stating that Crom- 
well enjoyed Deering’s music, and that 
he and Milton and Bunyan possessed 
musical instruments, and that Cromwell 
encouraged public concerts. However 
this may be, we know that in 1645 a 
law was passed which forbade the 
building of church organs. We know, 
too, that in some places they were 
ruthlessly destroyed, as at Exeter. As 
John S. Bumpus says, in his “History 
of English Cathedral Music”: “In the 
opinion of the Puritans it became neces- 
sary that all organs should be taken 
down and ‘utterly defaced’; that choral 
music books, wherever found, should 
be torn and destroved; that the cathe- 
dral service should be wholly abolished, 
and that those retainers of the church 
whose duty it had been to celebrate its 
most solemn services should betake 
themselves to some employment less 
offensive to God than that of singing 
His praise.” 

It was the Puritans who dealt Eng- 
lish church music the blow from which 
it has taken it three centuries to re- 
cover. To quote Miss Storm Jameson's 
recent very interesting book, “The De- 
cline of Merry England”: “Cathedrals 
no longer echoed to the voices of the 
choir and the sound of the organ. 

The singing-men and musicians were 
scattered, and English music was dead.” 
And further: “When the Restoration 
came, English music. which had been 
the admiration of all Europe, w as dead. 

From that date all music in Eng- 
land was imported.” 

So it was. Charles IT. had spent 
much time at the gay French court, 
dominated musically by the brisk tunes 
of the Italian—Lully. That he might 

pat his palms together and his feet on 
the floor in time with the music while 
the anthem was being sung in church, 
( charles sent Pelham Humfrey, a prom- 
ising boy of the restored (¢ “hapel Royal. 


to Paris, to study with Lully, and 
bring back to England this style of 
composition, which he did. The great 


genius of the Restoration period was 
Henry Purcell, but he was more truly 
a dramatic composer than a church 
composer. He wrote in both the homo- 
phonic and polyphonic style, and there 
is a plentiful sprinkling of solos and 
“verse” passages in his anthems and 
service music. 

Then with the arrival of Handel in 
England in 1710, followed closely by 
the permanent settlement of the Han- 
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overian dynasty in 1714, came the Ger- 
man musical invasion, which domi- 
nated English music throughout the 
eighteenth’ and nineteenth centuries 
Early in the nineteenth century Spohr 


and Mendelssohn came, bringing the 
Romantic tradition, with its flow of 
suave melody, sweet enough, but far 


from strong. It suited Victorian ideals 
perfectly. As H. Orsmond Anderton, 
a scholarly writer on the subject, re- 
marks: “Handel's influence prevailed 
here, in fact, till it to some extent gave 


place to the Mendelssohn cult. This 
cult has, in fact, been in many ways 
detrimental to English music. Apart 


from the somewhat superficial charac- 
ter of much of Mendelssohn’s music, 
which made its appeal to the popular 
taste of the average man, the technique 
of the oratorios was in some ways a 
fatal influence, and injured our art for 
a century. Our older native writers 
thought horizontally; the harmonic ef- 
fect was the result (sectionally speak- 
ing) of the polyphony. Mendelssohn 
continually thought perpendicularly in 
solid blocks of harmony, changing with 
the bar or half-bar; and owing to his 
popularity this vicious method has in- 
fected our subsequent writers; we are 
only now getting free of it. Harmonic 
masses can be used with good effect 
to contrast with polyphony, but as the 
fundamental basis of a work the ‘hymn- 
tune’ style is not exhilarating. Men 
delssohn has left us some work of real 
genius, and is often unduly depreciated; 
in the matters named, however, his in- 
fluence was not a healthy one.’ 


And so we come to the modern age. 
What we are to say in this section 
should answer the third question we 
asked ourselves at the beginning of 
this lecture, namely: What heritage has 
the past bequeathed to the present, and 
how are we reacting to it? 

For almost a thousand years Eng- 
land was busy developing its own tradi- 
tion in the field of church music. For 
the last 400 years of that period—that 
is, from the thirteenth to the seven- 
teenth century gland led the world 
in this art. Then came the eclipse, due 





to the ravages of the Puritans, who 
left us, however, one good thing—the 
fine, sturdy Psalm-tune, which was 


evolved to go with the metrical Psal- 
ters. The French invasion of the late 
seventeenth century and the successive 
German invasions of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries injected the dra- 
matic and Romantic elements into Eng- 
lish church music, but in so doing to a 
very large extent they secularized and 
sentimentalized it. That was the situa- 
tion at the dawn of the modern age. 
The problem then was to try to infuse 
some of the technical perfection of the 
Elizabethans, some of the reverence of 
the pre-Reformation period, and some 
of the healthy vitality of native folk- 
art into English church music, sick 
unto death with alien diseases imported 
from France and Germany. Aided by 
the work of Parry and Stanford as far 
back as the nineties of the last century, 
the modern movement may be fairly 
said to have been launched in the field 
of hymnody by the publication in 1899 
of the “Yattendon Hymnal,” edited by 
Dr. Robert Bridges, later poet-laureate, 
and Dr. H. E. Wooldridge, a great 
musical scholar. This was followed in 
1904 by the new edition of “Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” and in 1906 by 
the “English Hymnal,” all of which 
drew liberally on the treasures of the 
past, in many cases making these treas- 


ures available for church use for the 
first time. For some of these books 
some very fine modern tunes were 


composed, notably the tune to Bishop 
Walsham How’s hymn “For All the 
Saints Who from Their Labors Rest,” 
by Dr. Vaughan Williams—one of the 
finest hymn-tunes ever written, capable 
of being perfectly adapted to the irregu- 
lar accent of the words and, above all 
things, triumphant and virile. 

Dr. Vaughan Williams has also col- 


laborated with Dr. Percy Dearmer and 
Dr. Martin Shaw in bringing out 
“Songs of Praise.” a splendid new 








The Oxford Book of 
“Songs of Praise for 
Boys and Girls” in 1929 and the en- 
larged edition of “Songs of Praise” in 
1931. So the new movement has pro- 
vided a wealth of fine hymns, tunes 
and carols. 


in 1925, 


hymnal, 
1928, 


Carols” in 


Vaughan Williams is unquestionably 
the leader of the present-day 


English 
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RESTORATION OF THE 
GRAND ORGAN in the Church of 
St. Eustache, Paris, and the inaugural 


recital recently given by Joseph Bon- 
net, organist of the historic church, 
were marked by the pope’s bestowal 
upon Bonnet of the decoration of the 
Cross of St. Gregory the Great. The 
work of restoration has occupied six 
years, and during this time M. Bonnet 
worked unceasingly to make it possi- 
ble. It was entirely through his efforts 
that subscriptions from friends in the 
U United States and in —— were ob- 


schinid of church composers. 
his output of anthems and_ service 
music is small, it is of great value. He 
stems directly from the great age of 
the Tudors. By no means the least of 
his efforts are his arrangements of old 
folk-songs and carols, for Vaughan 
Williams was a pioneer in the recovery 
and preservation of English folk music. 

One naturally associates with Vaug- 
han Williams the name of Gustav 
Holst, for since student days they have 
been intimate friends and their geniuses 
have ripened together, though they are 
quite distinct as musical personalities. 
Holst has been influenced by mysti- 
cism of an exotic variety, which some- 
times makes his religious choruses in- 
appropriate for church use. His superb 
arrangement of the famous and popular 
seventeenth century Cologne chorale is 
typical of his work at its best. 

Dr. Charles Wood was a great teach- 
er, a fine scholar and a notable church 
composer. His excellent communion 
service in the Phrygian Mode is one of 
the finest contributions of the modern 
school. Sir Walford Davies and Sir 
Arthur Somervell, though of the older 
group, have much fine church music to 
their credit and are indefatigable in 
their efforts to spread the gospel of 
better music of the native variety. 

Time fails me to speak of the invalu- 
able contributions made by Rutland 
Boughton, George Dyson and John 
Ireland, and by such men as Martin 
and Goeffrey Shaw, Edward C. Bair- 
Ernest Bullock, Edgar T. Cook, 


‘Though 


stow, 

Alan Gray and Henry G. Ley, all of 
whom have been more or less asso- 
ciated with Dr. Sydney H. Nicholson 


in the foundation and propagation of 
the ideals of the school of English 
church music and its practical function- 


ing through St. Nicolas College at 
Chislehurst, in which now centers the 
new, active and virile art, and with 


which every choir throughout the world 








tained. The famous organ is now one 
of the most modern instruments on the 
continent. The inaugural was attended 
by an audience of 8,000, with fully an 
extra thousand outside who were un- 
able to gain admittance. Cardinal Ver- 
dier, archbishop of Paris, presided. The 
Paris press devoted much space to the 
event and gave the highest praise to the 
magnificent playing of Bonnet. The 


recital and the organ were interesting- 
ly described in the March issue of The 
Diapason by Seth Bingham, the New 


York organist and composer. 


having similar ideals ought to be af- 


filiated. 
America, with its tradition of the 
quartet choir and its successive waves 


of revivalism, complicated by an attrac- 
tion to the theatricalism of Gounod and 
an early implantation of Victorianism, 
has turned rather slowly toward more 
solid ground. Now a fine group of 
composers, including Dr. Alfred White- 
head and Dr. Healey Willan in Canada 
and T. Frederick H. Candlyn, Leo 
Sowerby and Philip James in this coun- 


try, to name but a few, is more and 
more making use of fine, sturdy old 
melodies which have come to us from 


the past, and clothing them with modal 
harmonies in the modern idiom. 


of this great 


Surely we far western 
land, who speak the language of that 
island which at one time meant to 
Europeans the “extreme limit of the 
West,” can claim for our own today 
the goodly heritage of church music 
which flourished on that island for a 


thousand years and reached the summit 


- its splendor practically untouched 
by alien influences. That splendor, so 
nearly obliterated by hatred and big 
otry, and then for two centuries ob 
scured by foreign invasions, is again 
bursting forth. Once more to quote 
Orsmond Anderton: “The spirit of 
music has re-arisen in these lands to 
confound the pessimists and the scorn 
ful; and her ian and sovereignty 
are—like the sun’s—growing into the 


fulness of day.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Barnes to Europe. _ 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Barnes left 





Chicago July 14 for a European trip, 
sailing for Italy on the Conte Bianca- 
mano July 16. They will spend two 
months in travel in Italy, Austria, 
Switzerland, Germany, England and 
Scotland, returning to Chicago about 


Sept. 15. 
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SAD FATE OF FAMOUS ORGAN 


New York Paper Tells How Clark’s 
Instrument Rests in Swamp. 
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The fate of a once world-famous 
organ, played by many of the best-known 
organists of the day, is told in The Nex 
York Tribune of i om 26 in the follow- 
ing words 

‘The organ which e¢ late Senator 
Clark of Montana stalled at a 
cost of $100,000 in 1} 10,000 marbl 
house which stood at the north cornet 
of Fifth avenue and Seventy-seventh 
street until Anthony Campagna _ re- 


placed it with an apartment house, was 
actually for a cigar. Campagna 
gave the house to big Edward Walsh 
building wrecker, and paid him in ad 
dition $250,000 to cart away the famous 
dwelling. The organ was not included 
in the deal. 

“The idea came to Campagna 
night as he sat at home that he might 
like that organ for his own house or for 


sold 


One 


installation in some church, so he diffi 
dently approached Walsh with a pro 
posal that he sell him the instrument. 

‘l understand,’ said the builder, as 
he introduced the deal, ‘that the con- 
tract | made with vou does not give 
me the organ, but I have a notion | 
should like to have it. What will you 
take for it?’ 

“Campagna had expected that the 
wrecker would demand $5,000 and was 


prepared to pay a few thousand dollars 


for the instrument, but to his great 
surprise Walsh boomed out in a voice 
that echoed through the marble halls of 
the old house: ‘Campagna, you can 
have the organ if vou'll give me a 
cigar.’ 

“He got the cigar, but Campagna 
discovered that the organ was built 
especially for the Clark house and 
could not be satisfactorily installed 
elsewhere; so it was raked down with 
mortar and brick and today the great 
organ of the senator’s is buried under 
tons of debris used to fill in a swamp 


in Queens.” 


Sterling, Ill, Organist a Suicide. 

Miss Mabel Phillips, a well-known 
musician of Sterling, Ill, and organist 
of the Presbyterian Church the last 
eleven years, was found dead in her gas 
filled kitchen July 8. Miss Phillips filed 
suit against a dentist last year, charg- 
ing that her jaw became infected after 
he had drawn a tooth. She lost her 
suit when it came up in court. Neigh 
bors said that she had been depressed 
that time. Miss Phillips was born 





since 

in Denver forty-eight years ago and 
moved to Sterling with her parents 
She was a member of the Sterling 


Club. 
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George H. Fairclough 





GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH, F. 


A. G. O., of the University of Minne- 


sota, has given a recital every Monday 
evening from 7 to 8 during the first 
term of the summer session. Besides 
being attended by many students and 
others, the recitals are broadcast from 
university station WLB. Recent pro- 
grams have been as follows: 

July 11—Triumphal March (“Sigurd 
Jorsalfar’), Grieg-Kraft; Largo, Han- 
del; Minuet in A, Boccherini; Moun- 
tain Sketches, Clokey; Nocturne in B 
flat, Hollins; American Rhapsody, 
Yon; Canzonetta, d’Ambrosio; “At 
Twilight,” Stebbins; Prelude on ‘“Mat- 
erna,” Demarest. 

July 18—Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor (lesser), Bach; “Soeur Moni- 
que,” Couperin; Prelude to “The Del- 
uge,” Saint-Saens; “Drink to Me 
Only,” arranged by Miles; “The An- 
gelus,” Massenet; “In Summer,” Steb- 
bins; “Within a Chinese Garden,” 
Stoughton; “Schiller March,” Meyer- 
beer-Best; Scherzo in G minor, Mac- 
farlane. 

On July 13 Mr. Fairclough played 
the following numbers in one of the 
artists’ recitals which take place every 
Wednesday afternoon at 4 o'clock: 
Chorale Preludes, “We All Believe in 
One God” and “Come, Redeemer of 
Mankind,” Bach; Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Bach; “Harmonies du 
Soir,” Karg-Elert; Prelude and Fugue 
on B-A-C-H, Liszt; “The Squirrel,” 
Weaver; Fantasia on “Hail, Minne- 
sota” (MSS), Fairclough. 

In the official daily bulletin of the 
university July 15 George Stump writes 
as follows in the course of an extended 
review of the most recent of the uni- 
versity recitals: “We do not hear Mr. 
Fairclough often enough. He has a 
large audience for the radio programs 
which he frequently offers through the 
university station WLB, but the sur- 
passing excellence of his deft manipula- 
tion of the organ must be seen as well 
as heard in order fully to be appre- 
ciated. The prospect of his recitals on 
the new organ to be installed in North- 
rop Auditorium is one that we may 
look forward to with pleasurable an- 
ticipation.” 


Andrew H. Mangold Dead. 

Andrew H. Mangold, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Kevin’s Catholic 
Church, Auburndale, N. Y., died of 
heart disease June 21 while he was in- 
structing a class of children in Masonic 
Hall on Bell boulevard, Bayside. He 
was 71 years of age. Mr. Mangold was 
widely known in musical circles. He 
formerly was associated with the Bald- 
win, Krakauer and Wissner piano 
companies, and with Carl Fischer in 
New York. For thirty-five years he 
had been organist of Ave Maria coun 
cil, Knights of Columbus, in Manhat- 
tan, and was a member of the Vera 
Cruz council of that order. A widow 
and three married daughters survive 








E. William Doty to Study in Leipzig. 

E. William Doty, who has been as- 
sistant to Palmer Christian at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan during the last 
vear, departed for Europe July 27 for 
a year of study to be pursued in Leip- 
zig. His plans contemplate work under 
Karl Straube and in conducting and 
philosophy. 
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Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions fur- 
nished to intending purchasers 
of new organs. More than 
forty organs have been built 
in various parts of the country 
from specifications and under 
the supervision of Mr. Barnes 
with entire satisfaction to the 
churches. Inquiries invited. 





Recitalist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by 
a discussion of the tonal struc- 
ture of the organ. If the pur- 
chase of an organ is contem- 
plated, consult Mr. Barnes, who 
will save you time and money. 


Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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COLLEGE OF OZARKS 
TO HAVE REUTER ORGAN 


FOR NEW MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
Kansas Builders Will Install Three- 
Manual, All Under Expression, 
with Preparation for an Echo, 
at Clarksville, Ark. 





In the beautiful Raymond Munger 
Memorial Chapel being built at the 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark., 
a three-manual organ is to be installed. 
The contract for the organ has been 
placed with the Reuter Organ Com- 
pany of Lawrence, Kan. 

The instrument will be placed in two 


chambers and will be entirely under 
expression. Additional to the stop list 
as shown, the console will contain 


preparations for an echo organ to be 
added at a later date. The installation 
is planned for November, upon the 
completion of the new chapel. 
Following is the tonal layout: 
GREAT ORGAN. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Claribel Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Violoncello, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Chimes (preparation). 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 12 pipes. 
Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 85 pipes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 


Flauto Dolce, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
Nazard, 2% ft., 61 notes. 
Flautino, 2 ft., 61 notes. 


Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 
Tremolo, 

CHOIR ORGAN. 
Viola, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute d'Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tremolo. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 
3ourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Major Flute, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 
Flute Dolce, 8 ft., 32 notes. 


61 pipes. 





NEW MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN 


BY DR. WILLIAM LESTER. 


Overture to “Rinaldo,” by Handel, ar- 
range d for organ by L. J. Blake; Fugue 
in C major, arranged for organ by H. 
Middleton; published by H. F. W. 
Deane & Sons, The Year Book Press, 
London. 

Two fine pieces of classic music set 
for the organ. The virile Handel work, 
with its stately introductory largo, and 
lively fugue movement following, and 
its appealing (if fragmentary) adagio 
leading into the lilting gigue finale, a 
time-tested opus of the great Saxon, 
makes a first-class recital number in its 
new dress. The Mozart piece is equal- 
ly attractive and interesting in its way. 
The brilliant passage-work of the piano- 
forte original will sound well as trans- 
ferred to the organ. Unlike too many 
fugues, this work can boast of proper 
melodic appeal, marvelous skill as to 
construction and showmanship possi- 
bilities. It will serve equally well for 
recital or postludial services—both digi- 
tal and pedal deftness and dexterity 
will be needed. 

Neither of the two transcribers 
credited with the two arrangements 
listed here has done much else than to 
lay out the music as written for the 
new medium, the organ. Both have 
been content to set down in all its 
original simplicity the fabric as con- 
ceived by the two pastmasters. And 
they have done well to resist the temp- 
tation to elaborate on the originals. 

30th of the pieces should be heartily 
welcomed by the playing fraternity in 
search of fine numbers, not as yet shop- 
worn, 





Death of Cuthbert Harris. 


Cuthbert Harris, F. R. C. O., Mus. 
D., Dunelm, died June 17 at his 
home at Gorleston-on-Sea, England. 
He was 62 years old. Mr. Harris was 
well known as a teacher of musical 
theory, his courses of instruction by 
correspondence being notably success- 
ful. His books included “Examination 
Questions and How to Answer Them” 
and “Harmonizing Melodies.’”” He com- 
posed a number of anthems and piano 
pieces. 
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WILLARD L. GROOM, F. A. G. 
O., is shown in this picture in his role 
as the “Hunchback of Notre Dame,” 
minus the hunch. In addition to his 
duties as organist of St. Patrick’s Cath- 
olic Church at South Bend, Ind., he is 
a member of the faculty at Notre ‘Dame 
University and a musical factor in the 
university in various ways. The pic- 
ture shows Mr. Groom playing the 
bells in the Church of the Sacred Heart 
at Notre Dame, where he has been giv- 
ing programs of carillon music on Sat- 





Dr. J. Victor Bergquist 








MAKING 


COMPOSERS of 
school children of Minneapolis is the 
task to which J. Victor Be rgquist, Mus. 
Dd. the Minneapolis organist, is devot- 
ing himself with remarkable success in 


the 


his position as supervisor of music 
credits in the city schools. His plan 
has been worked out by Mr. Bergquist 
over a period of fourteen years and this 
year 150 compositions were submitted 
in the preliminary contests. In the 
finals the judges included such men as 
Henri Verbrugghen, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, who 
expressed delight over the creative 
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evenings during July. These 
famous bells were cast at Le Mans, 
France, and were installed in 1856. On 
completion of the present church edifice 
in the early seventies the bells were 
moved to the new tower. Several years 
ago the operating mechanism became 
useless and the bells were silent for 
some time. In 1930 a new mechanism, 
with both a manual keyboard and an 
automatic player, was installed. As the 
keyboard runs backward the performer 
imagines himself standing on his head. 


urday 


“talent displayed at the ‘tied by ‘the 
pupils. Phonographic records of the 
work of the school children were made 
and were exhibited at the National Su- 
pervisors’ Conference at Cleveland in 
April. 

Mr. Bergquist is spending the sum- 
mer at Northwestern University, where 
for the seventh year he is teaching ear 
training and normal harmony. 

The degree of doctor of music was 
conferred on Mr. Bergquist in June by 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, 
Minn. 
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Fo or PT ae re 
of Console; an Open 
Letter on Question 


By HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 
[Organist and coniposer and mencber of 


usical faculty of Yale University.) 


In view of the fact that a committee 
worthy of all confidence has been ap- 
pointed by the warden of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists to look into the 
vexed question of console standardiza- 
tion, some may think it superfluous for 
individual members of the Guild to 
come forward with suggestions or pro- 
posals bearing on the subject. On the 
contrary, it seems to me that the very 
appointment of such a committee 
makes it incumbent upon those who 
have any definite ideas in the matter to 
express them now, or “forever after 
hold their peace.” It is therefore with 
no thought of embarrassing the com- 
mittee, but with the thought of pre- 
senting a carefully worked out plan for 
the nadenatan of those who may 
care to discuss it, that the following is 
written. 

This is not the first time that I have 
ventured to discuss this problem, and 
it is obvious that much of what is to 
follow has been suggested before. For 
the selection and grouping of the va- 
rious items in the standards to be pro- 
posed I am willing to assume sole 
sponsibility, but most of the ideas them- 
selves are by no means original. If, 
in the following suggestions, I seem at 
any point to have departed from opin- 
ions previously expressed, I merely 
plead one’s right to change his mind 
as a result of additional experience and 
consideration. 

William H. Barnes, in his excellent 
paper read before the Guild in Boston, 
listed, as features that should be stand- 
ardized, the following (I quote from 
memory): 

. Measurements of the pedalboard 
and keyboards, and their relations to 
each other. 

2. Placing and order of the expres- 
sion pedals and crescendo pedal. 

Placing and order of the couplers 

4. Operation of the combination 
pistons and studs. 

With reference to the first two items 
I have nothing to say except to second 
the suggestions made by Mr. Barnes. 
With reference to the third item I 
would pause first to urge the soundness 
of Mr. Barnes’ contention that the one- 
division couplers should be grouped 
with the stops of the same division. 
This means that in a stopknob console 
such couplers as swell to swell sub, 
unison off and super should be in the 
form of knobs, and should always be 
actuated by the pistons of that divi- 
sion, just as the individual stops and 
tremolo are always actuated by the 
pistons of that division. This would 
not only be a convenience so far as 
operation through the pistons is con 
cerned, but would tend to shorten the 
row of coupler tablets customarily 
placed above the top manual. I would 
suggest further that in stop-tongue 
consoles these one-division couplers 
should be the first of all the couplers 
to appear in each division group (fol- 
lowing immediately after the stops and 
tremolo), and that a blank space be 
left between these and the inter-divi 
sional couplers, which would then fol 
low in whatever order is finally ap- 
proved for couplers of that class. 


The fourth item in Mr. Barnes’ list 
is in many ways the most important, 
and the most vexing. Before propos- 
ing any specific solution, may I state 
four principles which I believe should 
underlie any solution worthy of the 
name? 

Any scheme for standardizing the 
operation of combination pistons and 
studs must take into account the several 
widely divergent schools of registration 
that have grown up in this country, and 
assume that players of one school have 
as much right to be served as those of 
any other. In other words, it is not for 
any organ builder or organist to main- 
tain, as some have seemed to do, that 
those who have different ideas of play- 
ing the organ are necessarily wrong or 
too unimportant to be considered. Such 
an attitude should certainly not be en- 
couraged; yet there is no small danger 


that some such attitude may gain the 
upper hand, due to the general respect, 
if not servile deference, with which 
some of our more influential and dog- 
matic leaders are regarded. It is easy, 
of course, to see how the several meth- 
ods of controlling the organ have 
arisen. First one builder and then an- 
other has invented or perfected some 
type of mechanism designed to meet 
registrational requirements as he saw 
them, one builder excelling in some one 
particular and one in another. As some 
of the builders have gradually stand- 
ardized their own work along different 
lines, most organists, being adaptable 
creatures, have simply accepted the 
mechanical arrangements that went 
with the organs whose tonal qualities 
they liked best, or those of the organs 
they seemed fated by circumstance to 
play. That organ playing has risen to 
its present high level in spite of cer- 
tain undeniable weaknesses in the most 
popular combination systems only 

proves that a fine organist can acquit 
himself well with almost any type of 
combinations if the mechanism is in 
working order. Yet there can be no 
doubt that any organist comes in time 
to feel more “at home” with the type 
on which he works most, and is likely 
to feel confused and irritated when con- 
fronted with a console requiring any 
radical revision in his method of han- 
dling the organ. Reserving comment, 
for the moment, on the merits of this 
or that method of control, I think it is 
safe to say that no standardized system 
of control will ever win wide accep- 
tance unless it is versatile enough to do 
all the desirable things demanded by 
organists of the several schools of reg- 
istration. 

2. Any scheme for standardizing the 
operation of the combinations must recog- 
nize the increasing complexity of modern 
organ writing, and must provide means 
for whatever changes of stops and coup- 
lers good composers may demand. The 
fact that the music of Rheinberger, 
Guilmant and many other worthy writ- 
ers can be played well on a console 
with very simple mechanical equipment 
does not prove that a very simple con- 
sole is necessarily adequate for com- 
plex works of the modern coloristic 
school. Neither does the fact that 
visiting French, German and _ Italian 
virtuosi sometimes complain about the 
relative complexity of American con- 
soles prove anything but the fact that 
the visitors are often inferior to our 
own virtuosi in the matter of registra- 
tion. Most of the visitors, if they re- 
main here long cen learn to use 
our consoles acceptably; the fly-by- 
night variety are soon gone and leave 
our organs behind them. Will anyone 
expli uin why our organs should be built 
for foreign virtuosi? In other countries 
organs are not built for our conven- 
ience. 

3. Any scheme for standardizing the 
combinations should include (1) an ideal 
system, suitable for large and important 
organs, and (2) such practical modifica- 
tions of the ideal as may be necessary in 
building smaller and less expensive organs. 

4. Any scheme adopted in the near 
future should be tentative to a degree, and 
subject to revision from time to time as 
hetter ideas may arise. The plea that ex- 
isting arrangements should be left 
alone because changes would render 
existing organs obsolete is, to say the 
least, naive. Does the buyer of a new 
car reject the latest model because it 
renders its predecessor obsolete? 

Passing now from general principles 
to specific features, let us consider the 
strong and weak points of the two 
leading systems of combination con- 
trol. If I mention the names of cer- 
tain builders in this connection and 
omit others it is not with a view to 
singling out any for particular praise 
or censure, nor to imply that those 
whose names are not mentioned have 
not made important contributions to 
modern console development. In fact, 
some whose names are not mentioned 
in this connection have been more ready 
than many others to provide optional 
operations of the kind to be hereafter 
recommended. My sole reason for men- 
tioning names is that the types of op- 
eration represented on the one hand 
by Skinner and Casavant and on the 
other by Austin are typical of the two 
most widely divergent viewpoints, and 
are so well known as to require little 
verbal description. 

As nearly everyone knows, Skinner 
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and Casavant consoles are equipped 
with a separate group of pistons for 
each manual, and a group of toe-studs 
for the pedal. All of these operate on 
stops, but not on couplers. No suitable 
bass combination is attached to any 
manual piston, but a series of on-or-off 
controls provides for the possible coup- 
ling of the pedal toe-stud combinations 
to any manual group. I am told that 
most organists, in playing on this type 
of console, regularly attach the pedal 
toe-stud combinations to the swell or 
great pistons, but not to both. It is 
obvious that frightful complications 
would arise if the same toe-stud com- 
binations were to be coupled to three 
or four manuals at once. When the toe- 
stud combinations are coupled to any 
manual it is still possible, as a rule, to 
operate the toe-studs independently, 
but this is not always the case, for 
encountered one such console in which 
the pedal toe-studs also operated the 
great combinations when the toe-stud 
combinations were attached to the 
great pistons. To provide for changes 
affecting the whole organ many of the 
newer organs of this type are also pro- 
vided with some general (or full organ) 
pistons, usually duplicated in whole or 
in part by special toe-studs. This fea- 
ture was not original with this system, 
but is now being adopted by nearly 
every builder. It is, in fact, the only 
combination feature that all are agreed 
upon. In some of the larger organs of 
this type a small group of coupler pis- 
tons is added, and occasionally, by 
special request, reversible thumb pis- 
tons controlling the unison manual to 
pedal couplers are provided. The great 
to pedal reversible and the so-called 
sforzando pedal are, of course, standard 
equipment. 


As I see it, the strength of this sys- 
tem is that the several divisional groups 
are normally independent, and that any 
division of the organ may be modified 
in strength or color without disturbing 
any other. This is an excellent ar- 
rangement when nothing beyond this 
operation is desired. But it often hap- 
pens that a more inclusive operation is 
required, in which case the very inde- 
pendence of the manual and pedal 
groups becomes an undeniable weak- 
ness. In spite of Mr. Lemare’s oft- 
quoted remark, ‘“‘What has the pedal 
got to do with the manual?”, I main- 
tain, both as a player and as one who 
sometimes writes for the organ, that 
the pedal has a great deal to do with 
the manual. And it is not merely one 
manual, but often three different man- 
uals in the same composition, with 
which the pedal has to do. Any sys- 
tem, therefore, which narrows down 
to the practicable combination of only 
one manual with the pedal is deficient 
in one of the essential operations re- 
quired in present-day organ playing. 

In this connection I wish to protest 
against another illogical feature of the 
on-or-off pedal combination pick-up 
often found in consoles of this type— 
namely, the wiring together of com- 
binations of different numbers without 
warning to the player. Will I be par- 
doned if I make this clear by referring 
to some personal experiences in regis- 


tering my “Concert Piece for Organ 
and Orchestra” on two large organs of 
this type? This composition was writ- 
ten with the tonal resources of the 
large Skinner organ at Yale in mind. 
When the piece was about to go into 
rehearsal for its New Haven perform- 
ance, I collaborated with Professor 
Bozyan (who was to be the organ 
soloist) in working out the registration. 
Fortunately this organ was amply sup- 
plied with general pistons—all of the 
ten being requisitioned—and there were 
more than enough divisional pistons for 
purely divisional work. But in trying 
to provide for the numerous places 
where a sudden increase or decrease 
in the great demanded a corresponding 
change in the pedal, unsuspected and 
bewildering difficulties were encoun- 
tered. It was obvious that the pedal 
toe-stud combinations should be set to 
balance the great and be coupled to 
the great pistons. We intended, fur- 
thermore, to use some of these pedal 
combinations independently in other 
places. We therefore set the great 
combinations and pedal combinations 
in rotation and tried them out. Im- 
mediately the organ began to act as if 
bewitched. Touching great No. 2 
brought on pedal No. 1; touching great 
No. 3 brought te pedal No. 2; touch- 
ing great No. 5 brought on pedal No. 
3, and touching pedal No. 3 brought 
on great No. 3, etc., etc. I first sup- 
posed some befuddled mechanic had 
had a brainstorm while wiring this up, 
but afterward concluded there might 
be some definite, if obscure, plan be- 
hind the apparently spooky behavior 
of these pistons. But the plan, what- 
ever it was, was not apparent from 
anything on the face of the console, 
and several hours were consumed in 
fruitless trial and error before a work- 
able set-up could be found. How much 
simpler it would have been for the 
organist if the great pistons, or a part 
of them, had carried suitable bass com- 
binations of their own, in which case 
the desired changes, once determined, 
could have been set up in less than five 
minutes with no bewilderment. or 
bother! 


Later, when this Concert Piece was 
presented in Boston, a still different 
hook-up of the great and pedal com- 
binations was encountered, thus caus- 
ing considerable annoyance and delay 
in preparing the organ for practice. It 
may be argued, perhaps, that this piece 
is exceptional in its demands, that it 
should not have required so much, or 
that it should not have been written at 
all! Be that as it may, I could name 
plenty of organ pieces requiring as 
versatile a combination system, and I 
have discovered many places, even in 
anthem accompaniments, where a 
change of registration on the great, 
swell or choir requires an immediate 
and corresponding change in the pedal 
stops and couplers. I therefore main- 
tain that some direct provision for such 
changes is the most needed improve- 
ment in consoles of this type, and that 
it cannot come too soon! 

I am willing to concede that in two- 
manual and very small three-manual, 
organs there may be a legitimate field 
for various pick-ups on the manual 
pistons, and I propose to show later 
how this may be made entirely selec- 
tive at the will of the organist. As a 
practical makeshift for something bet- 
ter such a selective pick-up system 
might be accepted for use on the stop- 
knob console of an organ too small or 
inexpensive to justify a remote-control 
setter. It is even conceivable that an 
organ of twenty-five stops or less 
might dispense with suitable basses 
and pick-ups entirely if provided with 
five or more general combinations and 
four or five pistons for each manual 
division. This is not the ideal solu- 
tion, and is mentioned only as an 
economy measure. 

The typical Austin console is equipped 
not only with a large number of 
general combinations—an original Aus- 
tin feature, I believe—but with eight 
or more combinations under each man- 
ual operating jointly on manual and 
pedal stops, and, as a rule, on the coup- 
lers attachable to that manual and on 
all the pedal couplers. In addition, 
there is usually a group of separate 
pedal combinations, along with the 
usual pedal reversibles and accessories. 

The strength of this system is that 
it makes complete provision for suit- 
able basses in connection with the 
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manual pistons, and that it provides 
for adding or subtracting couplers in 
connection with any manual combina- 
tion in accordance with the set- up de- 
termined in advance by the player. 
Those who regard this as an advantage 
—and there are many who do—prepare 
their registration as completely as pos- 
sible before a service or recital, and 
simply push a piston doing a variety 
of things at the precise moment when 


that variety of things is to be done. 
Why it should be any more difficult 
to determine in advance which, if any, 


couplers or pedal stops will be wanted 
at a certain point than to determine 
which manual stops will be wanted at 
the same point is rather difficult to see. 

In the first place, this arrangement 
compels the organist to think ahead, 


leaving nothing to chance or “inspira- 
tion of the moment.” This is stern 


discipline for some! Furthermore, 
unless double-touch or a switch system 
is provided to make the suitable basses 
optional—something which has not 
been done ordinarily—there is no way 
of changing even a solo stop by means 
of a piston without preparing a pedal 
combination to go with it. This 1s a 
genuine disadvantage. Since manual 
stop combinations used for chord work 
usually require suitable bass combina- 
tions of pedal stops and couplers, and 
since manual solo stops do not, I would 
suggest that the typical Austin console 
could be greatly improved if the last 
two (or possibly three) pistons of each 
manual group were to omit the suitable 
bass combination permanently. If, 
added to this, the suitable basses were 
to be made optional on the remaining 
pistons and a device neutralizing the 
inter-divisional couplers were to be pro- 
vided there would be little more to ask 
for in the way of combination equip- 
ment. 





Attempts to reconcile these two sys- 
tems have been made by providing 
suitable basses on second touch, there- 
by (theoretically) making it possible to 
use them or let them alone, as_ the 
player may prefer. I also happen to 
know that two builders—Kimball and 
Hall—have occasionally provided an 
optional switch attaching or detaching 
from the divisional piston groups all 
the inter-divisional couplers belonging 
to the several groups. This, in my 
estimation, is one of the most impor- 
tant devices yet conceived for meeting 
the diverse demands of different schools 
of players, and one which 1 should 
urge most strongly as a standard fea- 
ture in all large and important organs. 

That this device is feasible only with 
a remote-control combination — setter 
seems to me to be one of the best 
reasons why all builders should adopt 


that type of setter—at least for three 
and four-manual organs. There is lit- 
erally no desirable operation that can- 


not be carried out with a remote-control 
setter, for the mechanism can be made 
to perform the maximum operation, 
and any necessary options can be pro 
vided by breaking the return circuits 
from the combination box to the con- 
sole. This has already been done ina 
few cases, and could be done by any 
builder who has pertected a remote- 
control setter. 
[To be 


continued. ] 
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CHARLES M. COURBOIN has 
been visiting the Kilgen factory in con- 
nection with the completion of the 
organ for St. Justin’s Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Several months ago Mr. 
Courboin was commissioned by the 
church to design the instrument. He 
not only drew up the specification, but, 
when the preliminary work had been 
done by George Kilgen & Son, Inc., 
who are building the organ, he went 
to the factory and there specified the 
scales and remained with the voicers 
until the Cs of each stop of pipes had 
been voiced to set the style of voicing 
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Mr. Courboin is responsible also for 
| Arthur C. Beck er, A. A. G.O.| 
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BECKER, A. A. G. O., 


ARTHUR C. 


dean of the De Paul University School 
of Music in Chicago and organist ot 
St. Vincent’s Catholic Church, was 


brought to phe notice as a composer 
when a recital of his compositions was 
given July 15 at the school. The pro- 
gram included two groups of songs 
sung by Miss Joan Arthur, a sonata for 
violin and piano played by Sebastian 
¥. ‘Tufigno and Mr. Becker, a piano 








a number of important improvements 
in the new Kilgen console and experts 
who have seen these have said the sys- 
tem of control is vastly improved by 
these developments. 

The picture shows the testing of a 
trumpet stop in a voicing- room at the 
Kilgen factory. Those in the picture, 
reading from left to right, are: Charles 

Kilgen, Jr. (at keyboard), Mr. Cour- 
boin, Max Ale head of the engineer- 
ing and research department of the 
Kilgen organization; Albert Jarvis, 
English voicer; Lawrence Burke, Ca- 
nadian voicer; Eugene R. Kilgen and 
Alfred G. Kilgen. 


group played by Mr. Sethu and a 
choral group sung by a double quartet. 

Mr. Becker gave a recital the afternoon 
of June 29 at St. Francis’ Academy, 
Joliet, Ill., in connection with the dia- 
mond jubilee of two sisters of St. 


Francis, the golden jubilee of three 
others and the silver jubilee of eight 
sisters. Mr. Becker’s program for this 
occasion was as follows: “Grand 
Choeur Dialogue,” Gigout; “The 
Night,” Karg- Elert; Toccata and 


Chorale Pre- 
Thy Fearful 
Arthur Beck- 


Fugue in D minor, Bach; 
lude, “O Man, Bemoan 
Sin,” Bach; Cradle Song, 
er; “Variations de Concert,” Bonnet; 
Arabesque, Debussy; Prelude to “Par- 
sifal,” Wagner; Scherzo from “Storm 
King” Symphony, Dickinson; Toccata 
from Fifth Symphony, Widor. 


Summer Recitals by Kraft. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, F. A. G. O., 
is playing a series of Sunday after- 
noon recitals at Trinity Cathedral in 
Cleveland, Ohio, this summer. The 
recitals begin at 4:30 and are marked 
by varied high-grade programs. On 
July 24 Mr. Kraft played: Air from 
Tenth Concerto, Handel; Minuet, C. 
P. E. Bach; Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, J. S. Bach; Chorale Preludes, 
“Jesus, meine Zuversicht,” Max Reger, 
and “Lovely” (founded on a Welsh 
Hymn), Vaughan Williams; Toccata, 
de la Tombelle; Caprice, “The Brook,” 
Dethier; “Ave Maria,” A. Henselt; 
Finale from Sixth Symphony, Vierne. 
The program July 31 was as follows: 
Fugue in D major, Guilmant; Chorale, 
“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring,” Bach; 
Minuet from Eleventh Symphony, 
Haydn; Fantasie on “A Mighty For- 
tress Is Our God,” Reger; Reverie, 
Bonnet; “The Mystic Symphony of the 
Lamb,” de Maleingreau; Evening Song, 
Schumann; Finale from Fourth Sym- 
phony, Vierne. 


Catholic Church 
Music; Three New 
Masses of Interest 





By ARTHUR C. BECKER, A. A. G. O. 


McLaughlin & Reilly of Boston send 
to this department three masses of very 
recent publication: “Missa Pontificalis,” 
by Joseph J. McGrath; “Missa Cantate 


Pueri,” by Martin Dumler, and “Mass 
in Honor of Our Lady,” by Sister 
Mary Gisela, S. S. N. D. 

The “Missa Pontificalis” is, accord- 


ing to this reviewer’s judgment, one of 
the finest contributions to the Catholic 
musical literature in recent years. It 
is based on the ‘Sacerdos et Pontifex, 

a noble theme which is utilized to the 
fullest. The Kyrie, with its imitative 
style, is quite Palestrinian in character, 
using the basic theme throughout. The 
Gloria, while digressing at times from 
the motive, nevertheless suggests the 
mode and integral parts of the theme, 
while a stunning double fugue ends this 
section of the mass. The Credo begins 
with a broad statement of the theme. 
modulating through various keys until 


the “Et Incarnatus Est” is reached. 
This section is announced by a three- 
part male choir, followed by a repeti- 
tion of the same in the trebles and 
altos. What is most interesting in the 
Credo is the rhythmic variation of the 
theme. It is indeed ingenious. The 
Sanctus begins with a canon in the 
fifth, derived from the theme. In the 
“Pleni Sunt Coeli” the motive is given 
in unison, making a fitting and broad 


close. The “Agnus Dei” is particu- 
larly interesting in the use of the mate- 
rial already so much used, this time in 
four-two time, with its broad sweep 
fitting the text. The “Dona Nobis 
Pacem” is a duplicate of the Kyrie. 
This mass should be studied only by 
experienced choirs, as it is thoroughly 
contrapuntal and the changes in rhyth- 
mic style and the smooth, flowing parts 
demand a choir used to singing poly- 
phonic music. The tenor part lies 
rather high also, but is most effective. 


The mass is liturgical in every sense 
and its musical values are of high 
calibre. 

The next mass, “Missa Cantate 


Pueri,” by Martin Dumler, is written 
for unison chorus. It possesses a very 
smooth, singable part, lying well with- 


in the range of the medium voice— 
nothing unusual or startling, but filled 
with a very pleasing, melodic outline. 


The accompaniment in most cases sup- 
plements the vocal line. 


The “Mass in Honor of Our Lady” 
by Sister Gisela is ideally suited for 
convent choirs. The soprano never 
exceeds E, and the other voices lie well 
within their ranges. There is much 
motion to the mass and Sister Gisela 
uses some interesting contrapuntal de- 


vices in various sections; particularly 
is the Sanctus worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 





JOSEPH W. 


CLOKEY 


COMPOSER-ORGANIST 
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Programs of Organ Recitals of the Month 





Harold Vincent Milligan, F. A. G. O., 
New York City—Mr. Milligan is giving 
recitals Wednesday afternoons at 4:30 at 
the Riverside Church during the summer. 
His programs in July included the fol- 
lowing: 

July 6—Fantasia in G minor, Aria from 
Suite in D, Siciliano from Flute Concerto 
and Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach; Chorale in E major, Franck; 
Chorale Preludes, “Dominus Regit Me,” 
“Ton-y-Botel”’ and ‘Drumclog,” Noble. 

July 13—Chorale Preludes, ‘“O Man, 
Bewail Thy Sin,” “‘We All Believe in One 
God,”” “My Heart Is Filled with Long- 
ing” and “Now Let Us Sing with Joy,” 
Bach; Chorale in A minor, Franck; Prel- 
ude to ‘‘La Demoiselle Elue,” ‘‘Cortege”’ 
and Prelude to “L’Enfant Prodigue,” De- 
bussy; “Scheherazade” (from ‘Arabian 
Nights’), Rimsky -Korsakoff; Festival 
Toccata, Fletcher. 

Rachel Pierce, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 
Miss Pierce, temporarily assistant organ- 
ist at Vassar College, who is to be in- 
structor at Wheaton College, Norton, 
Mass., next year, gave a recital in the 
chapel at Vassar Sunday evening, June 5, 
playing the following program: Prelude 
and Fugue in G major, Bach; Sonata No 
4, in B flat, Mendelssohn; Moderato, from 
Gothic Symphony, Widor; Three Short 
Pieces, Lenormand; Chorale No. 2, in B 
minor, Franck. 

Charles E. Estes, Constantinople, Tur- 
key—In a vesper recital Sunday after- 
noon, May 1, at Robert College, Mr 
Estes, who presides over the music at 
this famous institution, played this pro- 
gram: Prelude in C minor, Bach; Sonata 
No. 5, Guilmant; ‘Ronde’ Francaise,” 
Boellmann; ‘‘Benedictus,"" Reger; ‘The 
Sun’s Evensong,” Karg-Elert; Symphony 
No. 6 (‘‘Pathetique’’) (Allegro molto 
vivace), Tschaikowsky. 

Russell Hancock Miles, M. Mus., Ur- 
bana, lll.—Professor Miles played the 
following compositions in a faculty re- 
cital at the University of Hlinois June 29: 
Sonata in A minor (Allegro ma non trop- 
po and Andante), Borowski; “Canyon 
Walls,” Clokey; Andante from ‘“‘Sym- 
phonie Pathetique,"" Tschaikowsky; Ga- 
votta, Martini; “Sonata Cromatica”’ (An- 
dante espressivo and Fugue), Russell H. 
Miles; Nocturne, Borodin; ‘‘Suite Goth- 
igue,’’ Boellmann. 

In a vesper recital for the art exten- 
sion committee of the university Sunday, 
July 10, Mr. Miles played: Fugue in 
flat, Bach; “Chant sans Paroles,’’ Faure; 
Oriental Sketch, Bird; ‘Au Couvent,” 
Borodin; ‘Pilgrims’ Chorus,’’ Wagner; 
Andante Cantabile, Tschaikowsky. 

Hugh Arbuthnot Alderman, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.—Mr. Alderman, organist and 
director at the Springfield Presbyterian 
Church, Jacksonville, gave the following 
program at the Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood, Fla., July 3: “Finlandia,” 
Sibelius; ‘Reverie Poetique,” from ‘‘Suite 
Joyeuse,”” Diggle; “The Angelus,’”’ from 
“Scenes Pittoresques,"" Massenet; ‘‘The 
Cactus,” from “Scenes from a Mexican 
Desert,” Nearing; Andante Cantabile 
from Symphony 4, Widor; ‘‘The Rosary,” 
Nevin; ‘Mount Hermon,” from “Through 
Palestine,”’ Shure, 

On June 13 Mr. Alderman played a 
candle-light recital at St. Peter's Epis- 
eopal Church, Fernandina, Fla., assisted 
by Miss Martha Reddick, violinist, and 
Mrs. Marguerite Jacobson, ‘cellist The 
program follows: ‘gie, Grieg; ‘Reverie 
Poetique,” from “Suite Joyeuse,”” Dig- 
gle; “The Angelus,"’ from “Scenes Pit- 
toresques,”’ Massenet; “Idyl,’" from “In 
Fairyland,’ Stoughton; “Lament,’’ White 
(violin solo); “All Ye Who Yearn Alone,” 
Tschaikowsky (violin and ‘cello); Andante 
Cantabile, from Symphony 4, Widor; 
“The Rosary,’ Nevin; ‘Mount Hermon,” 
from ‘Through Palestine,’’ Shure. 

Herman F. Siewert, F. A. G. O., Winter 
Park, Fla.—Mr. Siewert, organist of Rol- 
lins College, gave a recital July 7, at 
Wellesley, Mass., for the Conference for 
Church Work, playing the following se- 
lections: Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach; Toccata in G minor, H. Alexander 
Matthews; Prelude and Fugue in G 
minor, Marcel DPupre; Chorale Prelude, 
“O Sacred Head, once Wounded,” Bach; 
Finale, First Symphony, Vierne. 

Ernest Douglas, Los Angeles, Cal.—In 
a recital June 29 at the University of 
California in Los Angeles Mr. Douglas 
presented a program arranged in chron- 
ological order from the early seventeenth 
century to the present time. His offer- 
ings included: Fugue in C major (Danish, 
1637-1707), Dietrich Buxtehude; ‘Soeur 
Monique” (French, 1668-1733), Francois 
Couperin; Chorale Prelude, ‘‘Out of the 
Deep,” and Minuet in C major (from 
Violin Sonata) (German, 1865-1750), J. S. 
Bach; Chromatic Fantasy in A minor 
(German, 1816-1848), Louis Thiele; ‘‘Vor- 
spiel” to “Die Meistersinger’’ (German, 
IS13-1883), Richard Wagner; Praeludium in 
FEF major (contemporary), Armas Jarne- 
felt; ‘“‘Legende” from Suite in B minor, 
Finale from Organ Concerto, Fantasy in 





D minor and “Intrigue,’’ from Four Organ 
Sketches, [ernest Douglas; Allegro from 
“Premiere Symphonie”’ (contemporary 
French school), A. Maquaire. 

George Oplinger, Akron, Ohio—Mr. Op- 
linger gave a recital at the First Con- 
gregational Church June 15 and was as- 
sisted by the Madrigal Singers, directed 
by Burton Garlinghouse. Mr. Oplinger's 
offerings consisted of the following: Prel- 
ude and Fugue in E minor, Siciliano, Air 
on the G String (Suite in D) and Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; Prel- 
ude on the Welsh Hymn-tune ‘‘Rhosy- 
medre,” Vaughan Williams; Scherzo 
(Sonata in E minor), James H. Rogers; 
“Andante du Quatuor,” ‘Le Petit Berg- 
er” and “La Fille aux Cheveux du Lin,” 
Claude Debussy; Cantabile and ‘Piece 
Heroique,” Cesar Franck. 

Gladys Hollingsworth, F. A. G. O., San 
Diego, Cal.—The following Balboa Park 
recitals were given by Miss Hollingsworth 
as guest recitalist: 

July 8—Joyous March, Leo Sowerby; 
“Ode to the Mountains,’ Alfred T. Mason; 
Chansonette, Charles O. Banks; Heroic 
Piece, Cesar Franck; “Temple Bells,” 
Dudley Peele; “By the Sea,’’ Augusta 
Holmes; ‘Shepherds’ Dance,” Edward 
German; ‘‘Hymn of Glory,’’ Yon. 

July 5—March from Suite for Organ, 
James H. Rogers; Prelude No. 8, ‘The 
Girl with the Golden Hair,’’ Debussy; 
“The Night Watchman,” from ‘Bach's 
Memento,”’ Bach-Widor; Rhapsody No. 2, 
in D minor, Alec “A Summer 
Morning,’’ Ralph “Serenade t 
Sunset,” J. A. Meale; Finale, Symphony 
8, in B, Widor. 


David Hugh Jones, Ithaca, N. Y.—Mr. 
Jones was guest organist at Cornell Uni- 
versity June 18, playing an alumni recital 
at Sage Chapel. His offerings consisted 
of the following list: Concerto in D minor, 
Handel; Chorale Prelude, ‘‘Deck Thyself, 
My Soul,” Brahms; Canon in B minor, 
Schumann; Meditation, Vierne; Cantilena, 
McKinley; ‘Variations de Concert,’’ Bon- 
net; Chorale Prelude, ‘Lord, Hear the 
Voice of My Complaint,’’ Bach; Prelude 
and Fugue in C major, Bach. 

Wilhelm Middelschulte, LL. D., Chicago 
—In his program of American composi- 
tions at the University of Notre Dame, 
South Bend, Ind., Sunday afternoon, July 
3, Dr. Middelschulte played: Alma Mater: 
“Notre Dame, Our Mother,’’ Very Rev. 
Charles I... O’Donnell, C. S. C.; ‘‘Hymnus,” 
Becker; Chorale and ‘Monologue,’ Frum- 
viller; ‘“‘Dialogue,’’ Schenk; Pastorale, 
Scholin; “Sermon of the Waves,’’ Mann: 
“Memories,” Spayde; Bohemian Rhap- 
sody, Smrz; “Cosmic Quest,’’ Berthelsen; 
“Ave Maria” and ‘‘Regina Coeli,’’ Sister 
M. Gabrielle, S. S. J.; Symphony (on 
themes by J. S. Bach), Middelschulte. 

George William Volkel, New York Cit 
—In his recitals at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
where Mr. Volkel is organist this season, 
he will play the following programs in 
August: 

Aug. 7—Concert Overture and Inter 
mezzo in D flat, Hollins; Scherzo, Bossi; 
Lullaby, Stoessel-Volkel; “Flight of the 
Bumble-bee,”” Rimsky-Korsakoff; Sketch 
in D flat, Schumann; “In Thee Is Joy” 
(Chorale Prelude) and Arioso in A major, 
Bach; ‘Piece Heroique,” Franck, 

Aug. 14—“‘Burgundian Hours,”’ Georges 
Jacob; Sonata in the Style of Handel, 
Wolstenholme. 

Aug. 21—Solemn Prelude, Noble; Six 
Chorale Preludes, Brahms; Variations 
(from Fifth Symphony), Widor; ‘The 
Bells of St. Anne de Beaupre,”’ Russell; 
March (from Third Symphony), Widor. 

Aug. 28*Water Music Suite, Handel; 
“Chanson,"’ Candlyn; Sonata No. 1 in D 
minor, Guilmant. 

Claude L. Murphree, A. A. G. O., 
Gainesville, Fla.—The last of a series of 
seven recitals played by Mr. Murphree 
for the summer session of the University 
of Florida took place Sunday afternoon, 
July 31, and the program was devoted 
largely to works of James H. Rogers. 
The offerings were as follows: Overture 
to “Semiramide,”’ Rossini; Second Sonata, 
in D minor (four movements), James H. 
Rogers; “A Sylvan Idyll” (violin solo), 
Gordon Balch Nevin; Third Sonata, in B 
flat major (four movements), Rogers. 


E. Arne Hovdesven, Mercersburg, Pa.— 
In his Sunday afternoon recital at the 
Mercersburg Academy June 12 Mr. Hov- 
desven played: Bridal Chorus from ‘Lo- 
hengrin,”’ Wagner; “From a Wandering 
Iceberg,’ MacDowell; ‘‘Ariel,’"’ Bonnet; 
Norwegian Bridal Procession, Grieg; Ga- 
votte and Musette from English Suite in 
I> minor, Bach; “Oberon’’ Overture, 
Weber. 

Frederick Boothroyd, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.—In his series of memorial organ 
recitals at Grace Church Mr. Boothroyd 
played the following program May 31: 
Fantasie in G major (by request), Bach; 
“Romance,” Svendsen; Reverie from ‘‘Al- 
gerian Suite,’’ Saint-Saens; Overture, 
“Marriage of Figaro,’’ Mozart. 

June 2 he played: Sonata, No. 3, Guil- 











mant; Prelude, ‘The Raindrop,’’ Chopin; 
Scherzo, Gigout; March from ‘Algerian 
Suite,’’ Saint-Saens. 

A. M. Berthelsen, Chicago—Mr. Berthel- 
sen, who gave the half-hour recital at 
Rockefeller Chapel, University of Chi- 
cago, on the afternoon of June 12, played 
a program which included several of his 
own compositions, two of them dedicated 
to Dr. Wilhelm Middelschulte. His pro- 
gram was made up as follows: ‘Cosmic 
Quest,” Berthelsen; “Vater unser im 
Himmelreich,” Bach; “Philosopher's 
Mood” I (‘“Conspectus’’), Berthelsen; 
Cantabile, Franck; ‘‘Philosopher’s Mood” 
II (“Elation’’), Berthelsen; ‘‘Abendfriede,” 
Rheinberger; ‘‘Chac Mool,” Berthelsen. 

Phillp McDermott, Chicago—In _ pro- 
grams at Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, 
University of Chicago, from 10:30 to 11 
on Sunday mornings in July Mr. McDer- 
mott played these compositions: 

July 38—‘‘Piece Heroique,’’ Franck; 
Miniature Suite, DeLamarter; Cantabile, 
Jongen; Pastorale, Frescobaldi. 

July 10—Chorale and ‘‘Menuet Goth- 
ique’ (“Suite Gothique”’), Boellmann; 
Chorale in E major, Franck; Improvisa- 
tion-Caprice, Jongen; Cantilena, Widor 

July 17—Cathedral Prelude and Fugue, 
Bach; Andante in D major, Hollins; 
Scherzo, Second Symphony, Vierne; 
“Lamento,” Barie; ‘Vision,’ Rhein- 
berger. 

July 24—Chorale, Jongen; Pastorale, 
Dubois; Concert Piece, Parker; ‘‘Medita- 
tion a Sainte Clotilde,"’ James; ‘‘Lied,” 
Vierne; ‘Benediction,’ Rowley. 

Mr. McDermott also played the follow- 
ing programs at the vesper services of 
the university: 

July 3—Prelude (Sonata 3) and Adagio, 
Guilmant; Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, Bach; ‘‘Meditation a Ste. Clotilde,” 
James; Gavotte, Martini; ‘‘Carillon,’’ De- 
Lamarter. 

July 4—‘‘Kyrie Eleison” (‘Cathedral 
Windows”), Karg-Elert; Canon, Dubois; 
“Intercession” (Cathedral Suite), Bing- 
ham; Evening Song, Bairstow; Chorale 
Prelude on “Eventide,’’ Parry; Joyous 
March, Sowerby. 

Warren F. Johnson, Washington, D. C. 
—Mr. Johnson has played the following 
music in short recitals before the evening 
service at the Church of the Pilgrims: 

July 3—Festive Prelude, J. Sebastian 
Matthews; Scherzo and Allegretto Graz- 
ioso (‘‘Douze Pieces’), Gigout. 

July 10—Fantasie on “Praise the Lord,” 
Uso Seifert; Chorale, ‘‘Jesus, Joy of 
Man’s Desiring,” Bach; Elevation, Albert 
Pillard. 

July 17—Second Prelude and Fugue, 
Elsa Barraine; “Angelus revolvit Lapi- 
dem” (‘‘Messe de Paques’’), Paul de 
Maleingreau. 

July 24—Prelude and Fughetta, Albert 
Roussel; Intermezzo, Rene Vierne; ‘‘Grand 
Choeur Dialogue,’ Gigout. 

July 31—Passacaglia in FE flat minor, 
Karg-Elert. 

Charles Gourlay Goodrich, Monmouth, 
ll1l.—Professor Goodrich, head of the 
French department at Monmouth College 
and organist of the college and of the 
First Presbyterian Church, gave a re- 
cital Sunday evening, June 26, at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Beaver 
Falls, Pa., before a large congregation 
and presented an unusual program which 
constituted actually a service of worship, 
rather than an organ recital, the themes 
of the various selections being events in 
the life of Christ. The offerings of Pro- 
fessor Goodrich included: The Christ 
Foretold, ‘‘Dream of the Prophets,"’ C. G. 
Goodrich; the Incarnation, ‘‘Noel Ecos- 
sais,’’ Guilmant; the Temptation, Chorale 
Meditation on ‘“Heinlein,’’ Goodrich; 
Peace, Be Still, ‘‘By the Lake of Galilee,”’ 
Barton; the Sermon on the Mount, ‘‘The 
Lord’s Prayer,’’ Cherubini; the Transfig- 
uration, ‘‘Mount Hermon,’”’ Shure; the 
Triumphal Entry, ‘‘Hosanna’’ (Chorus 
Magnus), Hartmann; the Last Supper, 
Communion, Urteaga; the Garden, 
“Gethsemane, Malling; the Crucifixion, 
“Stabat Mater Dolorosa,” Lemaigre; the 
Resurrection, ‘‘Easter Morning,"’ Malling; 
the Ascension, ‘‘Jerusalem, the Golden,” 
Spark. 

A large part of the same program was 
played July 10 at the First Baptist Church 
of Marietta, Ohio. 

Elmer A. Tidmarsh, Schenectady, N. Y. 
—In his Sunday afternoon recital at 
Union College June 19, the commencement 
recital, Professor Tidmarsh played: Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; ‘‘Drift- 
ing Clouds,” d'Antalffy; ‘‘Ride of the 
Valkyries” (“Die Walkiire’’), Wagner; 
“Liebestraum,”’ Liszt; Toccata, Fifth 
Symphony, Widor. 

Russell Gee, Painesville, Ohio—In a 
commencement concert at Lake Erie Col- 
lege, in which he was assisted by the glee 
club, Professor Gee on Sunday evening, 
June 12, played these selections: Suite 
from ‘‘Water Music,’’ Handel; Sketches 





from Nature (“Pipes of Pan” and “Drip- 
ping Spring’’), Joseph W. Clokey; ‘The 
Fisherman's Song’ (from “E) Amor Bru- 


jo"), de Falla; ‘Florentine Chimes’’ (from 
“Armonie di Firenze’), Seth Bingham; 
“Variations de Concert,’’ Bonnet. 

Earl B. Collins, Pittsburgh, Pa.—In a 
recital for the Western Pennsylvania 
chapter, A. G. O., at the Bellefield Pres- 
byterian Church June 7 Mr. Collins 
played: “In Thee Is Gladness,’’ Bach; 
“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring,’ Bach; 
Prelude, Clerambault; Canon in B minor, 
Schumann; First Sonata, Mendelssohn; 
“Cortege et Litanie,’’ Dupre; ‘Romance 
sans Paroles,’’ Bonnet; ‘Carillon,’ Sow- 
erby; “Mr. Ben Jonson’s Pleasure,”’ Mil- 
ford; ‘‘Ronde Francaise,"’ Boellmann; A 
Christmas Cradle Song, Traditional Bo- 
hemian, arranged by Poister; Concert Va- 
riations, Edmundson. 

Otto T. Hirschler, Los Angeles, Cal.— 
Mr. Hirschler played the following pro- 
gram as guest organist at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, July 7: Chorale 
in A minor, Franck; ‘Ave Maria,” Bossi; 
“In Fairyland” (Suite for Organ), Stough- 
ton; Andante Cantabile from Fifth Sym- 
phony, Tschaikowsky; Prelude and Fugue 
in C minor, Bach; Gavotte from ‘“Mig- 
non,”’ Thomas-Eddy; ‘‘Perpetuum Mobile” 
(Etude for Pedals Alone), Middelschulte; 
“Marche Heroique,”’ Saint-Saens. 

Russell T. Evans, St. James, Minn.—Mr. 
Evans played a recital at Augustana 
Lutheran Church June 9, in the course of 
his summer vacation at his old home 
town. His program was made up as 
follows: Allegro Moderato from the Con- 
certo in F, Handel; Chorale Prelude, 
“Hark! a Voice Saith,” Bach; Prelude 
and Fugue in E minor, Bach; Andante 
from Fourth Trio-Sonata, Bach; Chorale 
in A minor, Franck; Andante Cantabile 
from Fourth Symphony, Widor; ‘‘Will-o’- 
the-Wisp,”’ Nevin; ‘‘Marche Religieuse,”’ 
Guilmant. 

Leslie P. Spelman, South Haven, Mich. 
—In a recital at the First Congregational 
Church June 26, soon after his return 
from study in Europe, Mr. Spelman 
played: Two Chorale Preludes, Bach; Pre- 
lude, Clerambault; Poco Largo (from 
Twelfth Sonata) and Trumpet Tune and 
Air, Henry Purcell; Prelude (transcribed 
for organ by lL. P. Spelman), Felix Rod- 
eryk Labunski; ‘‘Romance sans Paroles” 
and ‘Variations de Concert,”’ Bonnet. 

The Rev. Gerhard Bunge, A. A. G. O., 
Garnavillo, lowa—Mr. Bunge played the 
following selections at the convention of 
the Iowa district of American Lutheran 
Churches at St. John’s Church, Sumner, 
Iowa, June 28: Prologue and March, Suite 
for Organ, Rogers; Allegro ma non trop- 
po, First Sonata, Borowski; Prelude and 
Fugue in D minor, Bach; Theme in A, 
with variations, Hird; “In der Kirche,” 
Wilm; Pastorale, Franck; ‘‘Lobe den 
Herren" (hymn prelude), Radeke; 
“Schmuecke Dich, O liebe Seele,"’ Karg- 
Elert; ‘‘Aus tiefer Not,’’ Karg-Elert; An- 
dante from Fifth Symphony, Tschaikow- 
sky; Sonata in C minor, Guilmant; Toc- 
cata, Mailly. 

Godfrey Hoffman, Brooklyn, N. Y.—In 
a recent recital at Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church Mr. Hoffman was assisted by 
Herbert Db. Bruening, organist of St. 
Matthew's Lutheran Church, New York 
City, in an organ duet, “A Mighty Fort- 
ress,”” by Rudnick. Mr. Hoffman's se- 
lections included: Prelude and Fugue in 
E minor, Bach; ‘Morning Star,” Karg- 
Elert; ‘Memories,’ Dickinson; “Une 
Larme,’’ Moussorgsky-Noble; ‘Toceatina 
alla Marcia,” Harris. Mr. Bruening also 
played a group which included: Fugue in 
D minor, Bach; Arioso, Rogers, and 
Finale, Sonata 1, Guilmant. 

Edward R. Tourison, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Mr. Tourison gave a brief recital on 
the large organ in Irvine Auditorium at 
the University of Pennsylvania July 15, 
playing a program made up as follows: 
Allegro, First Symphony, Maquaire; ‘‘Ari- 
etta,”” Ralph Kinder; “Marche Russe,” 
Schminke. 
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Recital Programs 





Walter Blodgett, Cleveland, Ohio—Mr. 
Blodgett has been defying the heat by 
giving Sunday afternoon recitals at 5:15 
during July at the Epworth-Euclid 
Church, where he presides over a four- 
manual Skinner organ of eighty-six stops. 
His audiences have been very satisfactory. 
The programs played by Mr. Blodgett 
have been as follows: 


July 3—Water Music Suite, Handel; 
“In Summer,’ Stebbins; Toccata, Le 
Froid de Mereaux; Chorale, Jongen; 


“Deck Thyself, O My Soul,” Bach; “Anna 
Magdalena’s March,’’ Bach; ‘“Solvejg’s 
Song,”’ Grieg; “Sunshine and Shadow,” 
Gale. 

July 10—Prelude to ‘The Blessed 
Damozel,”” Debussy; Sketch in C minor, 
Schumann; “Jesu, My Joy,’’ Bach; First 
Concerto in G major, Bach; “Dance of 
the Happy Spirits” from ‘Orpheus,” 
Gluck; “Over the Hills and Far Away,” 
Grainger; Londonderry Air, Traditional; 
“Piece Heroique,”’ Franck. 

July 17—Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach; ‘Ronde des Princesses’’ from ‘‘The 
Firebird,” Stravinsky; Minuetto from 
Symphony 11, Haydn; Chorale No. 3 in 
A minor, Franck; ‘‘The Deserted Farm,” 
MacDowell; ‘“‘The Primitive Organ,”’ Yon; 
“Pantomime,” de Falla. 

July 24—‘‘We Believe in One God, 
Creator,’’ Bach; “O Man, Bemoan Thy 
Fearful Sin,’’ Bach; Lesser Fugue in G 
minor, Bach; Andante from _ String 
Quartet, Debussy; March for a Children’s 
Festival, DeLamarter; ‘‘Hop-o’-My- 
Thumb’” from ‘Mother Goose Suite,” 
Ravel; ‘‘Evening Bells and Cradle Song,” 
Macfarlane; Symphony (Allegro vivace 
and Finale), Vierne. 

July 31—Chorale No. 1, in E major, 
Franck; Prelude in D minor, Clerambault; 
Andante Cantabile from String Quartet, 
Tschaikowsky; Prelude and Fugue in D 
major, Bach; “Jesu, Joy of Man’s De- 
siring,’’ Bach; Sketch in C major, Schu- 
mann; “The Curfew,’’ Horsman; Festival 
Toccata, Fletcher. 

Palmer Christian, Ann Arbor, Mich.— 
In a recital of the faculty series at the 
University of Michigan, in Hill Auditori- 
um on the evening of July 19, Mr. Chris- 
tian presented the following program: 
“Psalm XIX,” Marcello; ‘‘Menuetto e 
Gigue en Rondeau,’’ Rameau; Fantasie 
and Fugue in C minor, Bach; Chorale, 
Honegger; ‘‘Fiat Lux,’’ Dubois; Fantasie 
in A major, Franck; Minuet-Scherzo, 
Jongen; ‘‘Dreams,’’ Wagner; Chorale im- 


provisation on “In dulci jubilo,” Karg- 
Elert. 
Wilhelm Middelschulte, LL.D., Chi- 


cago—lIn a recital at St. Patrick’s Church, 
South Bend, Ind., the afternoon of July 
21, Dr. Middelschulte’s new Symphony in 
D minor on themes by J. S. Bach was 
featured. The program in its entirety 
was as follows: Concerto in F major 
(Cadenza by Dr. Middelschulte), Handel; 
Sonata in C major (Cadenza by Dr. Mid 
delschulte), Mozart; Bohemian Rhapsody 
Smrz; Pastorale and Finale (Cadenza by 
Dr. Middelschulte), Guilmant; Andante 
and Toccata and Fugue, Bach; “Dreams,” 
Wagner; Symphony (D minor), Middel- 
schulte. 

Martin W. Bush, Omaha, Neb.—Mr. 
Bush played the third of a series of re- 
citals at the Joslyn Memorial Sunday 
afternoon, July 10. His program was 
made up as follows: Overture to the Oc- 
casional Oratorio, Handel; Melody, Gluck; 
Finale to “St. Matthew Passion,’’ Bach- 
Widor; ‘Processional to the Minster,” 
from ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ Wagner; Scherzo Sym- 


phonique, Guilmant; ‘Orientale,’’ Cui; 
Gavotte, Lemare; “Longwood Sketch” 
(‘Dew Drops’), Swinnen; Evensong, 


Martin; Triumphal March, Grieg. 

Edward G. Mead, F. A. G. O., Oxford, 
Ohio—In a recital under the auspices of 
Miami University at the Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church July 19 Mr. Mead played: 
Sixth Sonata, in D minor, Mendelssohn; 
Arabesque, McKinley; Toccata in D 
minor (Dorian), Bach; Prelude to ‘Par- 
sifal,”” Act 1, Wagner; Pastorale, from 
Second Symphony, Widor; “Evening Bells 
and Cradle Song,’’ Macfarlane; Intermezzo 
from Suite in G minor, Rogers; Finale, 
First Symphony, Vierne. 

Fred Faassen, Zion, Ill.—Among Mr. 
Faassen’s most recent programs at Shiloh 
Tabernacle, broadcast from station 
WCBD, are these: 

Sunday morning, July 10—Prelude in 


D, Rogers; “Desert Song,’ Gillette; 
“Dawn,” Mason; “Elizabeth’s Prayer,” 


from ‘‘Tannhiauser,’’ Wagner; ‘‘Chanson 
Joyeuse,” Macfarlane. 

Thursday evening, July 14—‘‘Sundown,” 
from “Twilight Sketches,” Lemare; 
Bridal Song, Goldmark; ‘‘Meditation a 
Sainte Clotilde,”” James; ‘‘Night,”’ Jen- 
kins; “Minster March,” from “Lohengrin,” 
Wagner; Prelude to ‘‘The Deluge,” Saint- 
Saens; “Dreams,’’ Wagner. 

Sunday morning, July 17—Prelude, Cler- 
ambault; ‘‘Angelus,’’ from ‘“‘Scenes Pit- 
toresques,”’ Massenet; ‘‘Ave Maria,”’ Schu- 
bert; “The Holy City,’’ Adams; ‘Invoca- 
tion,’’ Capocci. 

Sunday afternoon, July 17—Meditation- 
Elegy, from First Suite, Borowski; ‘“Sanc- 
tuary of the Heart,’ Ketelbey; “In Sum- 


mer,’’ Stebbins; Impromptu No. 2, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor; ‘‘Evensong,’”’ Martin; Largo 
from ‘‘New World” Symphony, Dvorak. 

Paul G. Hanft, Monrovia, Cal.—In a re- 
cital June 19 at the Church of the As- 
cension, Sierra Madre, Cal., Mr. Hanft 
played: Chorale Prelude, “Our Father, 
Who Art in Heaven,” Bach; Aria from 
Tenth Concerto, Handel; Concert Prel- 
ude, Kramer; ‘“Triiumerei,’’ MacDowell; 
Nocturne, Hanft; Caprice, H. Alexander 
Matthews; “Thou Art my Rock,” Carl F. 
Mueller. 

Lavonne Cann, Wellington, Kan.—Miss 
Cann, who studied under Cora Conn 
Moorhead at Southwestern College, gave 
a recital May 8 at the Presbyterian 
Church, playing: Concert Prelude in D 
minor, Kramer; Three Mountain Sketches, 
Clokey; Prelude and Fugue in G minor, 
Bach; “The Rippling Brook,’ Gillette; 
Scherzo, Meale. 

Miss Rosalie G. Tucker, Oberlin, Ohio— 
Miss Tucker, a member of the class of 
1932 at the Oberlin Conservatory, gave a 
recital at Finney Memorial Chapel June 4 
and played the following selections: Toe- 
cata on a Gregorian Theme, Barnes; Son- 
atina from “Gottes Zeit ist die allerbeste 
Zeit,” Bach-Grace; Gigue and Toccata in 
the Dorian Mode, Bach; Prelude, Fugue 
and Variation, Franck; Chorale Improvi- 
sation on “In dulei jubilo,”’ Karg-Elert; 
“Le Petit Berger,’’ Debussy; Gavotte, 
Dethier; Finale from Symphony 6, Widor. 

Herbert D. Bruening, New York City— 
On the occasion of the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the dedication of St. Mark’s Luth- 
eran Church, May 22, Mr. Bruening, or- 
ganist of St. Matthew's Lutheran Church, 
gave a recital in the afternoon in which 
his offerings consisted of the following 
selections: Three Chorale Preludes, Bach; 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; 
Festival Prelude on “Ein’ feste Burg,” 
Faulkes; ‘‘At Evening,’’ Kinder; Gavotte 
(Sonata 12), Martini; Finale (Sonata 1), 
Guilmant. 

Robert Reuter, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Mr. 
Reuter, of the class of William H. Oet- 
ting at the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, 
played the following program in a recital 
June 14 at the institute: Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, Bach; Two Chorale 
Improvisations, Karg-Elert; ‘Concerto 
Gregoriano,”’ Yon (orchestral part on 
piano by Mr. Oetting); Toccata, Op. 7, 
No. 3, Barie. 

Josephine Silsby, St. Louis, Mo.—Miss 
Silsby, a pupil of Edgar L. McFadden, 
was presented June 17 in a recital! by the 
G. F. 8. class of the Bowman M. E. Church, 
St. Louis. The following program was 
played: Concert Overture in C minor, Hol- 
lins; ‘‘Messe de Mariage,’’ Dubois; ‘‘Twi- 
light Moth,’ from Nature Sketches, 
Clokey; Reverie, Dickinson; Processional 
March, Frysinger. 

Miss Mildred Mullikin, Washington, D. 
C.—Miss Mullikin played the following 
program in one of the “‘evenings of music’”’ 
at the Mount Vernon Place Methodist 
Church June 8: “To God on High Alone 
Be Praise,"" Bach; Passacaglia, Karg- 
Elert; ‘‘Romance,’’ Dickinson; Rhapsody, 
Silver; “Old Man of the Mountains,” 
Shure; Toccata in A, Frysinger. 

Zella Skillern, Holland, Mich. — Miss 
Skillern, of the class of 1932 at Hope 
College, played these selections in a ves- 
per recital at the college chapel May 8: 
Fantaisie in A, Franck; Chorale Prelude, 
“Herzlich thut mich verlangen,’’ Bach; 
Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in D minor, 
Bach; Slumber Song, Parker; ‘The 
Cuckoo,” Banks; “Divertissement,”’ 
Vierne; “Exsultemus,”’ Kinder. 
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THE DIAPASON 
Washington Enjoys 
Summer Recitals 


on Sunday Evenings 





By MABEL R. FROST 
Washington, D. C., July 21.—Out- 
standing features in the realm of organ 
music in Washington at present are the 
Sunday evening organ recitals of War- 


ren F. Johnson at the Church of the 
Pilgrims and those of Robert Ruck- 
man at the National City Christian 
Church. Mr. Johnson’s recitals are a 
year-round feature, in which he pre- 
sents the newest and best in organ 
literature in his scholarly style. The 


recitals at the Christian Church are a 
summer specialty and draw a large and 
interested audience. In these Mr. Ruck- 
man has various assisting artists. The 
series for this summer opened auspic- 
iously with Louis Potter, Jr., ‘cellist 
and student at the Juilliard School, as- 
sisting. Other recitals have included a 
mixed vocal quintet, a ladies’ quartet, 
the male quartet of the church and J. 
Horace Smithey, baritone. The services 
always conclude with selections played 


on the tower chimes by Mr. Ruckman, 
on one occasion using old German 
tunes from the chorales of Bach. 


[he bi-weekly evenings of music 
given by students of the Mount Vernon 
School of Music, R. Deane Shure, di- 
rector, are continuing through the sum- 


mer. On June 22 Mrs. Haskell R. 
Deal, organist, and Dale Hamilton, 
basso, were presented. Gladys Roe 
Chrift, organist, and Beatrice Downer 
Holland, contralto, were heard July 6 
ind J. Robert Lee, organist, and Ellon 
C. Howe, tenor, July 20. All the pro- 
grams are varied and cover selections 


from the classic period down to mod- 
ern times, including a generous array 
of American somapeners. 


The junior ehole of the Church of 
the Tr oe ae Mary Minge Wil- 
kins, A. A. G. G,, organist and director, 


brought its a Bi to a close with a 
bicentennial musical tea. Both junior 
and senior choirs have discontinued 
activities during the heated term. 

B. Athey, president of the 
local chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon and 
secretary of the District of Columbia 
chapter, American Guild of Organists, 
was featured on the program given at 
the twenty-second annual convention 
of the former organization, held in 
Kansas City recently, to which she was 
chosen delegate. 


Edith 


Expressions of the sympathy of local 
organists have been heard frequently 
for Stewart Dickson, well-known or- 
ganist, in the death recently of his dis 
tinguished father, Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas J. Dickson, Chaplain Corps, 
United States Army, retired. Colonel 
Dickson was senior chaplain of the 
First Division during the world war. 
He received a silver star citation from 
General Pershing for conducting a 
burial service for men killed in action, 
since himself to heavy shellfire. He 


also received the Croix de Guerre from 
France. Burial was in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery with full military 
honors, 


Adolf C. Torovsky are 
touring England 


Mr. and Mrs. 
abroad this summer, 
and France. Mr. Torovsky is organist 
and choirmaster at the _ Episcopal 
Church of the Epiphany. 

Marie Humphries Little and Charles 
Edward Gauss are guest organists at 


the Central Presbyterian Church this 
summer. 
John B. Wilson, A. A. former 


dean of the District of tunel chap- 
ter, American Guild of Organists, has 
been appointed organist at the Third 
Church of Christ, Scientist. Mr. Baxter 
of Petersburg, Va., has been appointed 
assistant organist at the same church. 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Baxter were se- 
lected out of a group of excellent can- 
didates, among whom the committee 
found it difficult to choose. 


Union and Essex Chapter Plans. 

At a meeting of the newly-elected 
officers of Union-Essex chapter, N. A. 
)., held at the home of the president, 
Russell S. Gilbert, plans were discussed 
for the coming season. Mr. Gilbert has 
achieved a wide popularity among his 
fellow organists and has for many 
years displayed a keen and _ whole- 
hearted interest in the welfare of the 
chapter. A carefully planned program 
was outlined, which will combine edu 
cational features of a high caliber as 
well as social gatherings. The open- 
ing meeting, which will take place in 
October, will be in the form of a din- 
ner. At the same time a membership 
drive was launched. It is our hope to 
have every organist residing within our 
bounds share the benefits the N. A. O 
and the Union-Essex chapter have to 

offer. 
Ropert A. Perepa, Secretary. 


THE WEDDING BUDGET 





[From The Keynote, published by Central 
New Jersey Chapter, N. A. O., Trenton.] 
In consultation long and deep 

The harassed family sit, 
To plan a budget for the bride, 

Their pocketbook to fit 
Six hundred dollars at the least, 

To clothe our charming belle! 
Two hundred for the florist’s bill, 


The altar must look well! 
That tenor from New York who sang 
““At Dawn'’—for Valentine, 


When she was married in the fall, 


Was simply too divine! 


We've got to have him, though his charge 
Is high, I must confess. 

They say he comes for seventy-five 
And not a penny less. 


Now—thirty to the minister, 
Is fair enough, methinks. 

(My word! How high this total grows, 
And how our balance shrinks!) 


The sexton gossips of his fees, 
They call him ‘Talkie Ben.” 

We must play safe; although it’s high, 
We'd better give him ten. 
That’s all! Oh, no—one item 

Remains upon the list. 
Five dollars will be quite enough 
To pay the organist. 


yet 

















Peal M. ( Clack 








FRANK M. 


known Southern organist, who has oc- 


CHURCH, a well- 


cupied important posts in churches and 
colleges, but who has spent the last 
year in Chicago in further study, re- 
ceived the degree of master of music 
from the American Conservatory of 
Music last month and at the same time 
won the ager of A. A. G. O., having 
passed the Guild examination. Mr. 
Church has been devoting considerable 
time to composition and his new Fugue 
in C minor was played in June by 
Porter Heaps at one of his recitals at 
the University of Chicago chapel. Mr. 
Church played two of his own works 
June 25 on a program of original com- 
positions at the American Conserva- 
tory—a Chorale Prelude on “Christ, 
Thou Art My Life” and a Passacaglia 
in C minor. 

Mr. Church was for two years or- 
ganist and director at the American 
Church on the Rue de Berri in Paris. 
He has been on the faculty at several 
schools in the South and at Washing- 





ton, D. C., and is a past dean of the 
North Carolina chapter, A. G. O. For 
two years he was president of the Ala- 
bama State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. During the last year he has 
studied theory under Arthur Olaf An- 
dersen and organ with Frank Van 
Dusen in Chicago. 
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Milweahes Choir of 
180 Sings at Session 
of Lutheran Synod 


By ARTHUR A. GRIEBLING 


Wis., July 17.— The 
vested choirs of the Sherman Park 
Lutheran Church, 180 voices, under the 
able leadership of Arthur E. Bergmann, 
presented a concert June 19 for the 
delegates and visitors attending the 
triennial session of the Missouri Synod. 
The following program was presented: 
“For Thee, O Dear, Dear Country,” 
Noble; “Unto Thee All Praise Be 
Given,” Protheroe; “For the Lord, Our 
God,” Mendelssohn; “Sing, My Soul,” 
Macfarlane; “The Radiant Morn Hath 
Passed,’ Woodward; “Vide Domine,” 
Gounod; “List, the Cherubic Host.” 
Gaul; “How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling- 
Place,’ ’ Brahms; “Unfold, Ye Portals,” 

Gounod; “Now God Be with Us,” 
Barnby. The organ numbers by Mr. 
Bergmann were: ba age in D minor, 
Bach; Arioso, Handel; “Canzona della 
Sera,” d’Evry; Chorale Prelude, Bach: 
“Jerusalem, Thou City Fair and High,” 


Milwaukee, 


Improvisation, and Fountain Reverie, 
Fletcher. 

The combined choirs of Trinity 
Methodist Church also presented a 
sacred concert on June 19. Mrs. Ed- 
ward Vidito directs the singers. Miss 


Winifred Price is organist. Miss Price 
selected the following organ numbers: 


Vesper Processional, Gaul; Toccata in 
D minor, Bach; Andante (Sonata 1), 
Borowski; Gavotte, Martini; “Dreams,” 
Guilmant; “To a Wild Rose,” Mac 
Dowell. 

A musical service was presented 
June 26 at the First Baptist Church. 
Victor Maves, organist, re the 
following selections: Largo (“New 
World” Symphony), Dvorak; “William 


Rossini; Festival Post 


Tell” 
lude, 


Overture, 

Seifert. 
As a part of a program dedicating 

the new studios of WISN (a program 


which was broadcast over the Colum 
bia chain and also sent to Europe) 
Hermann A. Nott presented several 
numbers with the Milwaukee Colum 


bia Community Concert Chorus. The 
latter is the group ordinarily called the 
Arion and Musical Society Chorus and 
is under that name directed by Dr 
Daniel Protheroe. 

Pietro Yon Composing Oratorio. 

Pietro Yon sailed on the Paris June 
10 for his summer home in Settimo 
Vittone, Italy, to visit his father. Al 
though he is to enjoy an extended va- 
cation, he will devote a good part of it 
to composition, as recently he began 


one of the largest works undertaken 
by him to date, an oratorio in three 
parts on the life of St. Patrick. The 


first part is completed and the second 
begun. It is for voices, two 
choruses, organ and orchestra and prob 
ably will be produced in New York 
next season, as a contribution to the 
celebration of the 1,500th anniversary 
of St. Patrick. The libretto, in Italian, 
is by Armando Romano, editor of the 
Bolletino della Sera, one of New York’s 
leading Italian dailies. Mr. Yon returns 
to New York in September. With him 
went his sister, Lina Yon, and his son, 


Mario 


solo 


Organ Brings Electricity to Village. 

A visit to St. John’s Evangelical 
Church at Mehlville, Mo., brought to 
remembrance the fact that when an 
organ was sold by the late Charles C. 
Kilgen to this church in 1923 there was 
no electricity in the village. Mehlville 


is about twenty miles south of St. Louis 
and it was through the efforts of the 
organ builder that the electric com- 


pany consented to bring the power into 
the church. Since that time it has 
been extended to the homes of many 
of the residents of that community. 


Alan Bucher 





ALAN 


BUCHER, 
who is making a splendid record at the 


a young organist 
Peekskill Military Academy and is in 
demand in many places for recitals, 
was guest organist this year at the 
commencement exercises of the Silver 
Bay School. Last year he participated 
in the dedication of the organ in the 
Helen Hayes Hughes Memorial Chapel 
at Silver Bay. 

Alan Van Dyck Bucher was born in 


1908 at Peekskill, N. Y., and_ first 
studied organ under the late Ernest T. 
Bond of the Peekskill Academy. Fur- 
ther organ study was pursued under 


First Pres- 
In 1928 


Miss Meta De Vries of the 
byterian Church of Peekskill. 
and 1929 Mr. Bucher took harmony 
and organ under Homer P. Whitford 
at Dartmouth College. At present he 
is studying organ and composition with 
Pietro A. Yon. Mr. Bucher succeeded 
Professor Bond as organist at the 
Peekskill Academy. He is now teach- 
ing piano and organ to a large class in 
Westchester County and gives frequent 
recitals, always playing from memory. 


Recital by Pupils of Lauren B. Sykes. 

Pupils of Lauren B. Sykes, organist 
and choirmaster of the Hinson Me 
morial Baptist Church, Portland, Ore., 
appeared in a recital June 24 at the 
Peninsula Peace Lutheran Church and 
played a program of marked excellence. 
Miss Ruth Grubbs played Rogers’ Suite 
as the opening number. Others who 
appeared were Miss Carlotta Peterson, 
Miss Marie Hicken, Miss Martha 
Grant and Miss Geraldine Peterson. 
The closing selection was an organ 
duet, Grimm's Festival March, played 
by Miss Geraldine Peterson and Mr. 
Svkes 
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chimes and carillons, and any kind of special 
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Music, London. Fellow Royal 
Fellow American Guild of 
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(Hon. Fellow Royal 
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RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY ON ORGAN DESIGNING 


Available for RECITALS and consultation with organ com- 
mittees and those desirous of obtaining the most effective 
and “comprehensive” instruments for a given sum at their 
disposal. 


ACTS ENTIRELY IN THE INTEREST of the PURCHASER 


Organs to be built by any of the outstanding firms in ac- 
cordance with the exacting details (tonally and mechanically) 
of specification before Mr. Lemare places his OK for final 
payment. 

“A writer on organ topics of unquestioned standing. * * * What he 


writes has the value which comes from authority, experience and study.” 
Editorial, The Diapason, Jan. 1, 1931 


Address present residence, 1922 N. Serrano Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 











DIAPAS OWN 


baa st’s “Ad Nos” oe 
Recorded for Organ 
by Two Men of Note 


By GEORGE WILLIAM VOLKEL 
two recordings of sats 
famous tour de force, the “Ad Nos ad 
Salutarem.” One is by Fernando Ger- 
mani, playing the organ in the Wana- 
maker store in New York City. The 
rendition throughout is brilliant, such 
as we would expect from such an ‘artist, 
but unfortunately the recording itself 
becomes muffled shortly after the tre- 
mendous chords in the introduction. 
Perhaps the volume was greater than 
the delicate recording instruments 
could stand, and the operator forthwith 
turned a dial lessening the effect of a 
sforzando, both literally and musically 
Different conditions confronted the 
recorders of a Sittard’s rendition 
of the “Ad Nos.” St. Michael’s Church, 
in Hamburg, acai. prides itself on 
having one of the largest organs in the 





There are 


world. It is this instrument that was 
used for the recording. Mr. Sittard’s 
playing is cleancut, accurate and bril- 


liant. He has made ample use of the 
great resources at his disposal, and 
the recorders did not deem it expedient 
to cut down on the volume. The result 
is a record of stupendous proportions, 


truly thrilling. St. Michael’s Church 
is undoubtedly cathedral-like in scale, 
as the echo of released fortissimo 


chords is plainly audible in the record. 
The arrangement of microphones, how- 
ever, is so ingenious that rapid pas- 
sages are by no means blurred. 

The Germani record is issued by 
Victor, No. 35960, and the Sittard per- 
formance is a Brunswick, No. 90041. 
Both are twelve-inch records and are, 
of course, abridged from the lengthy 
original, which consumes about a half- 
hour played without cuts. 

Dr. Harold Darke has made a splen- 
did recording of Mozart’s Fantasia in 
F minor, using the organ in St. Mi- 
chael’s Church, Cornhill, England. This 
is not a new recording, but it is an 
excellent one, well worth mentioning 
here. It is a Victor record, No. 35947. 

The only other record thus far made 
by Germani is his playing of the Finale 
from Vierne’s First Symphony. The 
same Wanamaker organ was used. The 
instrument is not particularly felicitous 
for recording, the tone being some- 
what “wooden” on records. This is 
due in part to the acoustics of the small 
auditorium. However, Germani’s play- 
ing more than covers this deficiency. 
Victor record No. 22287. 

The English Singers were heard for 
the first time in the United States in 
October, 1925, at Washington, D. C. 
They had come to join the National 
Festival of Chamber Music at the in- 
vitation of Mrs. Coolidge. The suc- 
cess of their concert was astounding. 
Intending to give only this one per- 
formance, they found themselves over- 
whelmed with demands to sing through- 
out the country. To those who have 
seen and heard the English Singers 
nothing need be said of their inimitable 
rendition of the old madrigals, carols 
and folksongs. The English Singers 
give their programs seated around a 
table, as in the Elizabethan days, when 
“the mistress of the house, according 
to custom, was wont to serve out the 
part-books and call upon her guests to 
= with the family in singing madri- 
gals.” Twenty-four selections from the 
English Singers’ large repertoire is 
now available in record form. They 
are all ten-inch recordings made by the 
Roycrofters. Space forbids detailed 
listing of the dozen records (one on 
each side), but the following is a par- 
tial list: Morley’s “Sing We and Chant 
It’; Orlando Gibbons’ “The Silver 
Swan”; Purcell’s “The Three Fairies”; 
a fine arrangement by Vaughan Wil- 
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C-17-A 


screw supplied in 1/8”, 
ohms resistance. 


wires; 








can be employed on the highest and lowest wind pressures. 
plates used on our C-20 type. 
ever, the C-17 type magnet can be substituted for C-20 as the base is the same size. 
carry the same standard windings of 90 ohms resistance, 
3/16” and 7/32” sizes. 


We make a magnet for nearly every requirement for the pipe organ, also the different supplies such 
as leather board washers, engraved plates, name plates, tablets and pistons; threaded and bent 
bronze and silver contacts. 


THE W. H. REISNER MFG. COMPANY 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
European Representative, August Laukhuff, Weikersheim, Wurttemberg, Germany 





C-17-C 


This C-17 type was designed with greater and more evenly divided air accommodation and 


We supply all the different style base 
All C-17 base plates are interchangeable on C-I7 types only, how- 
They also 
-I11 amperes at 10 volts, opening in tube 
Special windings can be furnished from 60 to 400 


U. 3. A. 











liams of the “Wassail Song”; Peter 
Warlock’s “Corpus Christi”; Rutland 
Boughton’s “The Holly and the Ivy,” 
“Sumer Is Icumen In.” Then there is 
William Byrd’s “O Christ, Who Art 
the Light.” 

These records are unreservedly rec- 
ommended to those who enjoy the old 
English madrigals, carols and folk- 
songs. The singing in all the records 
is clear. 


Work of Howard L. Ralston. 

Howard L. Ralston has been build- 
ing up a chorus choir at the beautiful 
new Second Presbyterian Church of 
Washington, Pa. where he presides 
over a Skinner organ of forty speaking 
stops. In six months the membership 
has been brought up to twenty-four 
and ultimately there are to be forty 
voices. Since December vesper serv- 
ices have been held on alternate Sun- 
days. The choir sings once a month 
for these services, which have one par- 
ticular theme, such as “Faith,” “Aspira- 
tion” or “Prayer,” around which the 
whole service is built. Alternating with 
these choral services once a month is a 
vesper service of organ music lasting 
one hour. For one of these the church 
had as guest organist Julian R. Wil- 
liams of Pittsburgh. In addition Mr. 

Ralston arranged a Christmas vesper 
service. a Palm Sunday afternoon 
musical and a sunrise service on Easter 
morning. These special services take 
the place of the evening worship. For 
next season the church is planning a 
Haydn centenary service, a program of 
antiphonal music and a series centering 
around the life of Christ, beginning 
with Advent and ending with Ascen- 
sion, in addition to organ music once 
a month. 
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Leather for the Pipe Organ Trade 


Phone Rogers Park 9493 
6808 HILLDALE AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





ORGAN LEATHERS 


Supplied to 90% 
of the Organ Builders in United States and Canada 


POUCH SKINS A SPECIALTY 
Packing, Valves and Bellows 
Leather specially tanned 
MEMBERS OF THE ORGAN BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Write for sample book 


T. L. LYTEANS tac. 


40 Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 








WHITE, SON COMPANY 
SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
ORGAN LEATHERS 


12 South Street Boston, Massachusetts 








OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Exceptional opportunities for the Organ Student. Five Specialist Teachers 
Department of choral singing and choir direction 
Cultural advantages of Oberlin College 
Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog 
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CONCERT ORGANIST 


Samuel J. Tilden High School Brooklyn (Head of Music Department) 
Hunter College, New York City (Lecturer on Music Appreciation) 
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Los Angeles News; 
Summer Activity in 
Southern California 


By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. D. 


Los Angeles, Cal., July 10—Among 
the recitalists during the summer ses- 
sion at U. C. L. A. I have heard Ernest 
Douglas and Otto T. Hirschler. Both 
programs were well played, and while 
they contained nothing of special inter- 
est to the professional organist, they 
did contain certain pieces, such as the 
Chromatic Fantasy of Thiele and the 
Allegro from the Maquaire Symphony, 
played by Mr. Douglas, the Chorale in 
A minor of Franck and the “Marche 
Heroique” of Saint-Saens, played by 
Mr. Hirschler, that one always enjoys 
hearing. 

A fine performance of the Brahms 
Requiem was given at the First Con- 
gregational Church under the direction 
of John Smallman the latter part of 
June. Clarence Kellogg, the recently 
appointed organist, was at the console 
and added a great deal to the per- 
formance. 

Among the summer visitors has been 
Alfred Holman of Sydney, Australia, 
a fine musician and a first-class recit- 
alist. He has been touring here for the 
last three months and it was interest- 
ing to hear some of his reactions. He 
had some hard things to say about a 
great deal of our church music and 
said he had come to the conclusion 
that eight-part a cappella music was 
driving religion out of the churches. 
He found two types of church services 
—the average small church, where the 
music was of no help spiritually on ac- 
count of its being poor music, or good 
music badly sung, because the director 
was trying to do music far too difficult 
for the choir; the other type of service 
where the music was done splendidly, 
but was of no spiritual value because 
the whole thing was more of a concert 
than a church service. 

Personally I believe there is a great 
deal of truth in this. During the past 
few months I have had an opportunity 
of visiting a number of churches in Los 
Angeles. In the majority the music 
has dominated the service, with the 
minister taking a back seat after a 
prayer or two, coming forward again 
only in time to ask for a liberal offer- 
ing in aid of the music fund. Not ina 
single instance did I come away from 
a service spiritually uplifted. In fact, 
I felt just as though I had come from 
a concert. This is the sort of thing 
that Mr. Holman seems to have found 
during his stay over here, and, as he 
said, it is no wonder that the churches 
are half empty, for people will not go 
to church long if all they get out of it 
is entertainment. 

The St. Luke’s Choristers under the 
direction of William Ripley Dorr pre- 
sented a program of sacred music in 
the Redlands Bowl June 28. An inter- 
esting program in which the American 
composer was conspicuous for his ab- 
sence. Is there any wonder that the 
American publishers are slowly starved 
to death when organists and choirmas- 
ters will not give them half a show? 
During the last few years there has 
come from the publishers a continual 
stream of splendid choral works equal 
to anything that has come from abroad. 
During the past month I have used 
four new anthems by Van Denman 
Thompson that are equal to anything 
of Gretchaninoff, Thiman, Lang and 
company, but because he is an Ameri- 
can composer I suppose he will be 
counted out. 

Organ for New Columbus Store. 

Customers of a new Columbus, Ohio, 
store which is under construction at 
Spring and High streets and which will 
be known as “Moby’s” are to be enter- 
tained with organ music, it is an- 
nounced. The company, which is com- 
posed of well-known Columbus men, 
has purchased a Moller organ of the 
theater type. The organ will be in- 
stalled in the rear of the main floor 
and will be played forty minutes of 
each hour, according to M. L. Green- 
berg, general manager of the store. 
Regular broadcast programs also are 
planned, Mr. Greenberg said. 


PLAYS FOR MORE THAN 1,000 


Maitland Gives Recital for New Jeru- 
salem General Convention. 

Dr. Rollo F. Maitland, organist of 
the Church of the New Jerusalem 
(Swedenborgian), Philadelphia, played 
a recital to an audience of over 1,000 on 
Sunday afternoon, June 26, in connec- 
tion with the one hundred and eleventh 
session of the general convention of 
Churches of the New Jerusalem, held 
at Chautauqua, N. Y. Dr. Maitland 
also had charge of the vocal music at 
all the services of the convention, re- 
hearsing and conducting a _ chorus 
gathered from the various churches 
throughout the country. The organ 
program, played on the large four- 
manual rebuilt by Moller in the great 
amphitheater, was as follows: Concert 
Overture in C major, Hollins; Adagio 
in A minor and Giant Fugue in D 
minor, Bach; Nocturne, Gene Stewart; 
Fantasia, “Ad Nos,” Liszt; Sketch in 
D flat, Schumann; Allegretto from 
First Sonata, Parker; “Ave Maria,” 
Arkadelt; Finale in B flat, Franck. In 
response to an enthusiastic demand 
two encores were given—the “Spinning 
Song” by Mendelssohn and the “Hu- 
moresque” by Lemare. 

Dr. Maitland has given several other 
programs, as follows: At St. Paul’s M. 
E. Church, Wilmington, Del., May 26: 
Overture, “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Mendelssohn; Nocturne, Gene 
Stewart; Passacaglia, Bach; Caprice, 
“The Brook,” Dethier; Pastorale from 
First Sonata, Guilmant; Improvisation 
on Familiar Hymn-tunes; Evensong, 
Martin; “The Affectionate Fly” and 
“Gossips,” Roy Lamont Smith; 
“Marche Slav,” Tschaikowsky. 

June 18, on the seven-manual organ 
in the Atlantic City Convention Hall, 
in connection with the Pennsylvania 
A. G. O. and A. O. P. C. outing, he 
played: Rakoczy March, arranged by 
Maitland; Melody in D, Guilmant; Toc- 


cata in F, Bach; Allegretto from 
Eighth Symphony, Beethoven; “Kol 
Nidre,” Bruch; “Polacca Brillante,” 


Weber; “Tyrolienne,” Alard; Overture 
to “Tannhauser,” Wagner. Later in 
the afternoon Dr. Maitland also played 
informally the Bach Passacaglia and 
the Franck Finale in B flat. On the 
preceding day Dr. Maitland played 
practically the same program on the 
great Austin organ in the Irvine Audi- 
torium of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in connection with the com- 
mencement of the Philadelphia High 
School for Girls. 





Mrs. Minnie May Shearer McHenry, 
41 years old, an organist of Memphis, 
Tenn., died in that city June 2 after 
an extended illness. She is survived by 
her parents and by her husband, Major 
Alton B. McHenry. Mrs. McHenry 
was a native of Arkansas and had lived 
in Memphis the last twenty years. She 
had been organist of Loew’s State 
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YEAR’S RECITALS AT VASSAR 





Resume of Organ Music at College Is 
Presented in Book Form. 

Vassar College has just published in 
the form oi a paperbound volume the 
chapel and organ programs of the 
school year of 1931-32, giving a com- 
prehensive glimpse of the musical offer- 
ings of Professor Geer and his asso- 
ciates. The book contains the programs 
of seventeen organ recitals, twenty- 
three chapel services and four special 
musical services. The unusually small 
number of organ recitals was due to 
the fact that the organist was on half 
schedule as a form of sabbatical leave. 

In connection with the opening of 
the Belle Skinner Hall of Music, the 
presentation in the chapel service of 
Bach’s “Du Hirte Israel,” and the 
opening recital on the new organ in 
Skinner Recital Hall; the presentation 
with the assistance of the Columbia 
University glee club of Bach’s Mag- 
nificat; a service in honor of the bicen- 
tennial of the birth of Haydn, and one 
in honor of Professor George Coleman 
Gow, who retires after thirty-seven 
years of distinguished service at Vas- 
sar College, are of special interest. 


shows that Bach leads with sixty-four 
performances of fifty-four organ com- 
positions. Vierne comes next with 
seventeen performances of sixteen 
works. Widor is represented by thir- 
teen and Tournemire by ten composi- 
tions. Ten of Cesar Franck’s composi- 
tions were presented, while Brahms, 
Mendelssohn and Karg-Elert were 
represented by six each. A total of 
202 performances of 174 organ com- 
positions were given during the year. 
In addition to this there were six tran- 
scriptions. 





Organ for St. Andrew’s, Chicago. 

A two-manual organ with thirty 
registers has been ordered by the Rt. 
Rev. William R. Griffin, pastor of St. 
Andrew’s Catholic Church, Chicago, 
who has given the contract to George 
Kilgen & Son, Inc., St. Louis. Leland 
Butterfield of the Chicago office nego- 
tiated the sale, the specification being 
prepared by A. G. and E. R. Kilgen 
of the St. Louis office. The organ is 
what is commonly known as a straight 
organ and will be built in two especial- 
ly prepared chambers, with a grille. 
The specification includes a set of 
twenty chimes and power will be pro- 
vided by a three-horsepower motor and 
Spencer Orgoblo. 





Theater and Loew’s Palace. 


A list of the composers represented 











REUTER 


In the sheer richness and beauty of its tonal 
quality and in the promptness and dependability 
of its action, the Reuter Organ stands preeminent. 


It is now definitely ranked in the forefront of 
the fine organs, by those who know and appreciate 
the qualities that really go to make up the true 
worth of an instrument. 


THE REUTER ORGAN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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NEW SACRED ‘MUSIC SCHOOL 


Summer Session at “Hartland, Mich., 
Has Auspicious Beginning. 


The newly-created Waldenwoods 
School of Sacred Music on the shore 
of beautiful Lake Walden at Hartland, 
Mich., from June 20 to 26 enjoyed an 
auspicious beginning. Nearly _ thirty 
church musicians from a_ wide’ area 
vathered for the week for the courses 


in choir training and organization. 
voice, organ, piano accompanying, con- 
ducting and band instruments. 

Daniel Protheroe, the well-known 
composer and conductor, was the head- 
liner of the school and offered courses 
and choral conducting. 


in voice Mark 
Wisdom, Detroit organist, offered 
courses in organ and service playing 
Federal L. Whittlesey, Detroit choral 


had charge of the classes in 
and choral technique. E. 


conductor, 
voice culture 


William Doty, an instructor in_ the 
University School of Music at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., gave instruction in ac- 


companying and acted as accompanist 
for Dr. Protheroe’s choral classes. Leon 
Metcalf, well-known band composer 
and conductor, gave courses in band 
and orchestral instruments. 

Much of the success of the school 
in its first to the or- 
ganizing genius of Miss Nellie Beatrice 
Huger, minister of music for the “Hart- 


season was due 


——a 
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land area” and general director of the 
school. In addition to her administra- 
tive duties Miss Huger offered courses 
in the organization and development 
of the junior choir, Outstanding events 
during the session were a students’ re- 
cital, an open-air band concert under 
the direction of Mr. Metcalf and a 
faculty concert. In the latter the choral 
classes, under the direction of Dr. 
Protheroe, sang a Bach chorale, Dr. 
Protheroe’s arrangement of Gluck’s 
“O Saviour, Hear Me,” “Unfold, Ye 
Portals” and the “Hallelujah Chorus.” 

The Waldenwoods school was made 
through the vision and gen- 
erosity of J. Robert Crouse, Cleveland 
industrialis st and financier, whose hobby 
is church music. Mr. Crouse has for 
vears had his summer home at Wald- 
enwoods and conceived the idea of a 
summer training school for leaders in 
sacred music. Camp Waldenwoods has 
three buildings besides the Hartland 
Music Hall, which is equipped with a 
three-manual Kilgen organ. The school 
attracted students from as far distant 
points as Chicago and Toronto. Plans 
are already going forward for the 1933 
season, the students having formed an 
organization with Henry Rose, Grand 
Rapids tenor soloist, as president. A 
two weeks’ session is planned and the 
school, which will accommodate 100, 
should be filled to capacity. 


possible 





Zephyr 


Blower Ss 


Are Used in Every State in the Union 
also in 
Many Foreign Countries 
It Is the Quietest Running and Most Economical 
to Operate 
It Is the Ideal Blower for Hard Service 
Printed Matter and Prices Free 








The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 
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oF organ mastery 


SomPwhere—back of every organ and organist there 
is a wind power unit. Only when it functions properly, 
cary the organist reach the heights of musical ex- 
préssion. 

The ORGOBLO has served the majority of church 
and theatre organs with extreme reliability and 
economy for a quarter century. 

Let us check up on your organ power. A small 
investment might mean “a new organ” as far as 
results are concerned. Bulletins on request. 
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SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, 
ORGAN POWER DIVISION 
Chicago Branch Office: 53 West Jackson Blvd. 
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through the Simplex is direct. 


Simplex Electric Organ Blowers 


certain definite advantages, 


in that the travel of air 
No obstructions to cause pres- 





FOR INFORMATION APPLY 


B. F. BLOWER CO., INc. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


KINETIC BLOWERS 


Kinetic Blowers are just- 
ly famous for their quiet 
operation and reliability 
under all conditions of 
usage. Organ men will 
find it to their advantage 


to use Kinetics. 





KINETIC ENGINEERING COMPANY 
UNION AND STEWART AVENUES 
LANSDOWNE, Pa. 








e Tue Artist’s greatest contri- 


bution to fine organ building is in the pipes and 
for many years this company has specialized in 
manufacturing fine organ pipes. Many of the 
finest organs in this country contain Dennison 
Organ Pipes and your builder can furnish you 
with these pipes. Write us for further informa- 
tion and be sure to specify Dennison Pipes for 


fine tone quality. 


DENNISON ORGAN PIPE CO. 


READING, MASS. 
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Her ae s. Sammond | 





THE FLUSHING ORATORIO 
SOCIETY, under the direction of 
Herbert Stavely Sammond, gave a pro- 
gram which won the state contest in 
which twenty-five choral clubs partici- 
pated May 14. The society's program 
on this occasion included: “Turn 

Sack, O Man,” Holst; “Adoramus Te,” 
P alestrina; Cherubim Song, Bortnian- 
sky; “Snow,” Elgar; Commemoration 
Ode, Chadwick; Australian Up Coun- 
try Song, Grainger; “The Gypsy,” Zo- 
lotarieff-Schindler; Southern Mountain 
Song, “He’s Gone Away,” Clokey; 
“My Bonnie Lass,’ German; “Silver 
Swan,” Gibbons; “Cherry Ripe,” Leo- 
pold Damrosch, and the choral ballad 
“Fair Ellen,’ Max Bruch. 

Mr. Sammond’s reputation as a 
choral director has been based upon the 
excellent work done by the organiza- 
tions under his leadership. 











1412 Harlem Blvd. Rockford, I!! 
Repairing, Rebuilding, Electrifica- 
tion and Maintenance. Blowers 
and Generators 
Dependable Work Prices Right 








FRANZ A. MOENCH 


Expert Pipe Organ Service 
Electric Blowers 
2973 North 37th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE—BEAUTIFUL TWO-MAN- 
ual twenty-stop residence organ, built 
by Austin four years ago. No case or 


display front. Console of walnut.  In- 
strument can be seen by appointment 
Address Austin Organ Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., or Calvin B. Brown, 4539 
North Richmond street, Chicago. {tf] 


FOR SALE—KIMBALL ORGAN, TWO 
manuals, two. swell-boxes, electric 
throughout. Detached modern console, 


thirty-three stops, including couplers, 
harp, chimes, eleven ranks of pipes, used 
three years. Price $2,500 installed R 


Stewart Traquair, 61 North Arlington 
avenue, East Orange, N. J. 





FOR SALE—NEW AND USED MO- 
tors, blowers, generators and used pipes. 
Conrad Preschley, 8501 Clark avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 








POSITION WANTED—WELL-KNOWN 
organist and practical organ man desires 
to represent first-class builder in the Mid- 
dle West states. Address G-5, The Diapa- 
son. L8 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

WANTED—SET OF ORGAN PEDALS 
with attachments for upright piano or 
two-manual reed organ, with pedals for 
practice purposes. Address H-3, The 
Diapason. 


WANTED—SET OF 16-FT. OPEN DI- 
apason pedal wood pipes at reasonable 
price. Address, with particulars, H-2, 
The Diapason. 


Buhl Organ Co., Inc. 


Successors to 


Buhl & Blashfield Organ Co. 
PIPE ORGANS 


1019 Seymour Avenue 
UTICA, N. Y. 
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W. CURTIS SNOW 


Organist 
Hope College 
Holland - Michigan 





FRANKLIN STEAD 


Church and Concert 
Organist 


1142 South Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago 
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F. A. BARTHOLOMAY & SONS 


Designers and Builders of 


PIPE ORGANS 


Actions Installed for Ringing Tower Chime Bells 
ESTABLISHED 1900 


N. E. Cor. American and Bainbridge Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Keep Yourself Posted 


RGANISTS who do not wish to 
fall behind the procession must be 
informed as to their business. 
This is true of the organist’s pro- 

fession just as much as it is of that of 
the physician or the lawyer. What 
would you think of a medical man who 
did not know of the latest discoveries in 
the field of surgery? Would you have 
faith in an attorney who failed to keep 
informed as to the latest court decis- 
ions? Why, then, should you expect 
him to respect you if you do not know 
the latest compositions for your instru- 
ment—if you are unfamiliar with the 
latest organs—if you have no idea what 
the leading organists are playing 
their recitals—in short, if you live in 
the pastP 


There is a simple and effective 
way to avoid the rut. 


Read The Diapason 


Every month this paper informs you briefly 
and accurately as to the latest organs, the 
latest organ compositions, all the develop- 
ments in your profession in the United 
States and abroad. It offers you a depart- 
ment containing the programs played in re- 
citals by prominent organists of every 
school and taste in every part of the country. 
Think of the labor and expense incurred to 
give you this! Think of the value of having 
two or three-score programs of recitals laid 
on your desk on the first of every month! 


Then there is the valuable and always inter- 
esting choir department of Dr. Harold W. 
Thompson. It is scholarly and practical at 
the same time. Hundreds of choirmasters 
testify to its value to them. 


Besides the foregoing we have the interest- 
ing comments of Dr. Hamilton C. 
Macdougall and of Edwin H. Lemare, the 
fine music reviews of William Lester, the 
comprehensive news pages, etc., etc. 


Send us the name of any organist in your 
acquaintance who may not be a reader of The 
Diapason, so we may mail him a sample copy. 


THE DIAPASON, Kimball Bldg., Chicago 
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_ ODELL ORGANS 


Unsurpassed Tone 
Modern Construction 
Intelligent Design 








make the Odell Organ a valuable comple- 








ment to the Ministry of Music in many 





churches. We invite you to take advantage 









of our long experience and training when 





selecting an organ. 







New album of photos of recent instal- 


lations will be sent to prospective pur- 





chasers on request. 





J.H.&C.S. Odell & Co. 


894-898 Sour Cotumsus Avenue 


Mount Vernon, New York 
(Adjacent to New York City Line) 
New York City Telephone, Fairbanks 4-4849 
Established 1859 


















THINK THS OVER 


If you could procure an actual two- 
manual and pedal pipe organ (not a reed 
instrument), with console built to A.G.O. 
specifications, at the price of a high-grade 
grand piano, and have it pay for itself, 
would you be interested? Surely you are. 

We are in a position to install an instru- 
ment that takes up very little space. It is 
very flexible and has remarkable possibili- 
ties. Dr. Kelley, of the University of Ken- 
tucky, who has one of these models in- 
stalled in his home, says: ''l am amazed at 
the ease with which | can get the effects | 
want in playing Franck's ‘Grande Piece 
Symphonique’ and the effects which 
Franck intended, on my comparatively 
small studio organ." 

There is NO small organ built that compares 
with it. To appreciate its worth you should let 
one of our representatives demonstrate this 
complete unit and at the same time tell you how 
easy it is to own one. 

Orders placed now can be delivered and in- 
stalled by September. 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND, ILL. 
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We believe our new consoles are unsurpassed 





anywhere for responsiveness and dependability. 

These features, together with voicing that is 
truly artistic in individual stops and ensemble, 
lead many discriminating organists and com- 


mittees to prefer our organs. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 
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FOR 


FRAZEE 


TONE” 





FRAZEE ORGANS 


Many organ experts are convinced 
of the tonal superiority of Frazee 
Organs. Those not familiar with 
our work are invited to investigate. 


FRAZEE ORGAN COMPANY 
134 Tremont Street Everett, Massachusetts 


























